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Michigan State Party Chairmen: 1882-1956 
John W. Lederle and Rita Feiler Aid 


Tue SratrE CHAIRMEN OF THE Two Major Potiricat parties 
exercise great political influence and carry heavy responsibilities. 
Yet little is known about them. Indeed it is difficult to compile an 
accurate list of Michigan state party chairmen. It is even more 
difficult, once such a list has been developed, to get dependable 
biographical information on the men who have held this important 
post. In the review of the party chairmanship which follows, forty- 
five chairmen were considered, twenty of them being Republican 
and twenty-five Democratic. The study covers the period 1882 to 
1956.1 

What actually is the political leadership role of the state party 
chairman? Two opposing views have generally been advanced. They 
are aptly summarized by the late Wilbur A. Markland, a long-time 
political reporter for the Detroit News in a discussion of the Re- 
publican chairmanship. One view is that the party chairman 


is the party’s hired man who is supposed to work for every party candidate 
and elective official and keep his mouth shut unless it is opened in praise 
of all things Republican. The other idea is that the state chairman is 
a party leader, part of whose business it is to make the state officials de 
what the party workers want done.” 


The role taken by party chairmen has shifted between these two 
polar positions. 


1In collecting materials for this study we began with an examination of 
successive volumes of the state’s official manual. Although the Michigan 
Manual first appeared in 1837, it was not until the volume issued in 1883 
that we found a listing of party chairmen. This first formal recognition of 
the party organization by an official state publication made it logs ical to 
select the years 1882 to 1956 as the period of study. After cenesien a list 
of party chairmen, with residence and term of office, we then sought further 
biogra anne § data from scattered sources. The Michigan Biography Index, 
an in are a sketches in printed books dealing exclusively with 
Michigan, compiled by Frances Loomis of the Reference Department of the 
Detroit Public Library, proved extremely useful. In the few instances where 

a chairman was included, we were able to use Who’s Who in America. 
Finally, back files of newspapers were scrutinized for articles on the actual 
election of party chairmen, and in this way considerable personal information 
about them was obtained. 

2Detroit News, September 16, 1939. 
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What factors influence a chairman’s leadership potential? In 
the study of Democratic and Republican state party chairmen in 
Michigan since 1882, one factor or event seems to stand out above 
all others: the passage of the direct primary law in 1909. Adoption 
of the direct primary rocketed the governor to a new position of 
political power; he no longer had to rely for his nomination on 
a party convention which could easily be controlled by a unified 
party machine often dominated by the state party chairman. Instead 
he was now nominated by direct vote of the people. But until 1909, 
there is persuasive evidence that party chairmen were more power- 
ful than the governor because of their ability to control and manip- 
ulate party conventions. 

After 1909 open fights at conventions over choice of the chair- 
man became common, and after 1930 the frequency and intensity 
of contests over the state chairmanship increased. Instead of a single 
party leader dictating his party’s policies as was the case before 
1909, powerful factions, often led by a governor, vied for power at 
the conventions with the chairmanship being considered the key 
to party control. These alliances could not retain power indefinitely. 
They tended to rule the parties at spasmodic intervals. The result 
was turnover and turmoil. For instance, until 1953, when Neil 
Staebler was elected to his second term as chairman, only one other 
Democratic chairman since 1935 had served for more than one 
complete term. This was Charles S. Porritt, who served from 1939 
to 1943. 

The power of the boss prior to 1909 assured a peaceful election 
of a chairman at the convention because the choice was pre- 
determined. After passage of the direct primary, controversy at 
conventions became more common. This turmoil increased after 
the 1930’s in both parties. Factions came and went. The state 
conventions were the scene for the frequent clashes of power politics. 
The party chairmanship was the prize for which fighting was most 
bitter. The office, once synonymous with power and influence, 
came to resemble that of the national chairman, a position devoted to 
the promotion of campaigns and to the fostering of party harmony.* 

The only clear case of a governor managing to win control of the 


3Hugh Bone, American Politics and the Party System, 342 (second edi- 
tion) (New York, 1955). 
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state party organization before 1909 which could be discovered was 
in 1898, when the forces of Republican Governor Hazen S. Pingree 
made a successful fight to oust Dexter Ferry, the incumbent state 
chairman, and replace him with someone in sympathy with their 
side. Two years before, when Pingree had first been nominated 
for governor, there had been talk of Ferry resigning as chairman. 
His and Pingree’s views on money policy differed greatly. Ferry 
had worked against Pingree getting the gubernatorial nomination. 
What finally happened was that Ferry continued in office and he 
and the state committee did not manage Pingree’s campaign. Ping- 
ree was “agin them” and they were “agin him.”® But this four year 
period of dominance by Pingree came to an end in 1900. The 
committee, the new chairman, and the gubernatorial candidate of 
the Republican party that year were in accord with each other and 
the details of the campaign for governor were again handled by 
the state committee, as had been the case up to 1896.7 

After 1909, the governor frequently designated his choice of a 
chairman. However, effective command of the party machinery by 
a Michigan governor is hampered by his short two-year term of 
office and by the tradition of no more than two terms in office.® 
Furthermore, because the governor is elected in the fall of the even 
years, while the chairman since 1917 has been elected in the spring 
of odd years, the chairman has sometimes continued during the 
early part of the governor's term in a lame-duck capacity. 

How and when are political party chairmen chosen? And has 
the time and method of choice made a difference? From 1882 until 
1914 state party chairmen were chosen in the even years, usually 
at a fall convention called to nominate major candidates for state 
elective office, including the governor. In 1916, both major party 
chairmen were elected at the spring convention, but beginning in 
1917, the practice of choosing party chairmen at the spring con- 


4Detroit News, September 21, 1898, 6. The paper was the Detroit 
Evening News from August 23, 1873 to p i 22, 1905. Since 1905 it has 
a the Detroit News, and throughout this article the latter name will be 
us 

5Detroit Free ie August 17, 1896, p. 5. 

6Detroit News, J 2, 1900, e » 


7Detroit News, ny, ya 1900, > 
8Query whether Governor G. ) a Williams’ longer period in office 
has put an end to the twoterm tradition. 
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vention held in odd years was started.® This practice has continued 
up to the present time. What can result is that “the gubernatorial 
nominee, for example, may emerge from the fall primary to find 
himself confronted with a hostile state central committee and chair- 
man whose mandates date from the previous year’s spring con- 
vention. .. .”20 

There are available two alternative ways in which to elect a state 
chairman. The state convention can elect the chairman or it can 
delegate the power to the state central committee.1! The method 
most frequently used to choose a party chairman has been by direct 
vote of the delegates attending the particular state convention. 
Which method to follow was an issue for the Republican Party in 
the years 1886 and 1898. In both instances, a particular faction 
wanting to win the office wavered between committee and con- 
vention choice depending on by which means their candidate could 
win. The Democrats in 1894 turned over the choice of their chair- 
man to the state central committee where the dominant political 
faction easily picked its man.'* 

Generally, however, state party chairmen have been elected by 
delegates at state conventions, either at fall conventions held in the 
even years up to 1914, or in spring conventions held in the odd 
years after 1917. 

What kind of men served as party chairmen during the period 
under review? An attempt was made to collect information bearing 
on their respective ages on assuming office, their length of stay in 
office, their occupational backgrounds, their places of birth, their 
places of residence within the state, and their general prominence 
in state politics as revealed by holding elective public office. 

Party chairmen have tended to be rather young. Age data is 
available on eighteen of the twenty Republican chairmen, and nine- 
teen of the twenty-five Democratic chairmen. Averaging the ages 
of party chairmen when they assumed office, it is found that 


See Act No. 231, Public Acts of Michigan, 1915. 

10Stephan B. Sarasohn, “The Regulation of Parties and Nominations in 
Michigan: The Politics of Election Reform.” Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia 
University, 1953; microfilm copy of transcript Ann Arbor, University Micro- 
films, 1954, Publication 6697. 

11Detroit News, September 9, 1910, p. 1. 

12Detroit News, June 29, 1894, p. 4. 
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forty-six years is the average age for Republican and forty-five for 
Democratic chairmen. 

Their term in office has tended to be a short one. Sixty per cent 
of the Democratic chairmen and fifty per cent of the Republican 
chairmen served only one term of two years in office. Ten Demo 
cratic party chairmen serving for more than two years account for a 
total of forty-six years party service out of seventy-four years covered 
in this study. The eight Republican chairmen serving more than a 
two-year term account for fifty years of Republican party service. 
Only one Democrat served for eight years. Two Republican chair- 
men served eight years apiece, and another served a total of twelve 
years. The latter personage, Gerrit Diekema of Holland, was chair- 
man from 1900 to 1910 and from 1927 to 1929. Senator James Mc- 
Millan was another Republican who served as chairman during two 
separate periods: between 1886 and 1888, and from 1890 until 1896. 

So far as occupation is concerned, data on twenty-two of the 
.twenty-five Democratic chairmen and on nineteen out of twenty 
Republican chairmen indicates that fifty-five per cent of the Demo- 
cratic chairmen were businessmen or had some major business con- 
nections, while only thirty-one per cent from this occupational group 
were found among Republican party chairmen. While almost sixty 
per cent of the Republican chairmen were lawyers, a little over one- 
third of the Democratic chairmen belonged to the legal profession. 
Of the forty-one chairmen of both parties whose occupations could 
be ascertained, only four did not come under the classification of 
businessman or lawyer. One of these chairmen, James F. Thomson, 
who served as Republican state chairman from 1937-1941, was pri- 
marily a farmer by occupation. He also found the time to serve as 
president of a small farmers mutual fire insurance company. Of the 
remaining three, one was an author, and two were newspaper 
publishers. 

Data on place of birth is available with respect to sixteen of the 
twenty Republican chairmen and twenty of the twenty-five Demo- 
cratic chairmen. About fifty-six per cent of the Republican chairmen 
whose birthplaces could be ascertained were native Michiganders. 
The corresponding figure for Democratic chairmen is forty-five per 
cent. Two of the chairmen, one Democratic and one Republican, 
were born in Canada. One Democrat, Thomas E. Barkworth, was 
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born in England. Seven of the Democratic chairmen, only two less 
than were born in Michigan, were born in New York state, while 
only two Republicans were natives of the Empire state. 

Detroit appears to be much more of a residence center for Demo- 
cratic chairmen than for Republican chairmen. Nine Democratic 
chairmen, six after 1900, came from Detroit. Five, with three of the 
five holding office before 1900, constitute the Republican group. 
Until John Feikens from Detroit was elected Republican state chair- 
man in 1953, Detroit had not been the home of a party chairman for 
almost forty years. Alexander Groesbeck, who later served two terms 
as attorney general of Michigan and three terms as governor, was the 
last previous Detroit Republican party chairman. He served from 
1912-1914. 

There were six Democratic and six Republican chairmen before 
1900. The Democratic chairmen came from Detroit, Flint, Lansing, 
and Grand Rapids; the Republican chairmen from Detroit, Allegan, 
and Charlotte. 

It may be of interest to relate the thirty-three remaining party 
chairmen to the 1950 population ranges of the cities from which 
they hailed at the time if their election. Of this group, six Demo- 
crats and two Republicans came from cities of over one million 
population (Detroit); three Democrats and one Republican came 
from cities with a population between one hundred thousand and 
a million; four Democrats and three Republicans came from cities 
with a population between fifty and a hundred thousand; two 
Democrats and one Republican came from cities between twenty- 
five and fifty thousand; two Democrats and five Republicans came 
from cities between ten and twenty-five thousand; two Democrats 
and one Republican came from cities between four and ten thou- 
sand; and one Republican came from an unincorporated farming 
area. As can be seen, Democratic chairmen have come from larger 
sized cities. About two-thirds of them have come from cities with 
over fifty thousand population. About sixty per cent of the Re- 
publican chairmen have come from cities of less than fifty thousand 
population. 

Republican and Democratic state chairmen since 1882 have 
tended to fall back into obscurity after filling this state party post. 
It does not appear that the office was very much of a stepping stone 
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to higher office. One Republican and one Democratic chairman went 
on to become governor of Michigan. These were Alexander J. Groes- 
beck and William A. Comstock. W. Frank Knox, Republican state 
chairman from 1910 to 1912, after leaving the state and becoming 
a prominent Chicago newspaper publisher, was a Republican can- 
didate for vice-president of the United States in 1936 and as a 
Republican became secretary of the navy in the Democratic cabinet 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. The current chief justice of the 
Michigan Supreme Court, John R. Dethmers, was a Republican 
state chairman from 1942 to 1945. A few chairmen later went on to 
hold public office. James McMillan, a Republican chairman, was a 
United States senator simultaneously with his chairmanship. But it 
can generally be concluded that state party chairmen have tended 
to be a relatively obscure group. 

Since the party’s chairmanship is a labor of love and normally 
uncompensated, possession of substantial private means and freedom 
from day-to-day obligation to earn one’s living have been important 
criteria in the selection of state chairmen. This has been especially 
true of the Democrats who have constituted the minority party in 
Michigan during most of the period. 

For example, one of Daniel J. Campau’s great virtues as chairman 
was his willingness to use his own funds for the Democrats. At one 
convention when there were doubts whether Campau would con- 
tinue as chairman, a Wayne County delegate when asked whether 
his delegation would oppose Campau said, “No sir, if the chairman 
wants to continue blowing in his good money Wayne won't object.”8 

In 1896 when Republican Chairman Dexter Ferry was considering 
resigning, one newspaper in contemplating the resignation pointed 
out that if Ferry remained as chairman, he would have to recognize 
that one of the first duties of a rich chairman of the state central 
committee would be to furnish funds for the following campaign. 
The account went on to state frankly that Ferry had gone into his 
pocket often and deep during four mayoralty campaigns and three 
governorship fights.14 A Detroit reporter in 1916 summed up the 
position of a Democratic state chairman as a “thankless job,” because 
it involved considerable work and the expenditure of the chairman’s 


138Detroit News, August 17, 1892, p. 1. 
14Detroit Free Press, August I7, 1896, Ge 
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own money.!* One wealthy Democratic chairman, William A. Com- 
stock, was supposed to have spent $32,000 of his own personal 
fortune to elect Woodbridge N. Ferris to the United States Senate 
in 1922.16 

It can be concluded from the personal histories of Democratic 
chairmen that it was a necessity for Democratic state chairmen to 
be men of wealth who were willing to contribute to party coffers. 
Though men of wealth were also Republican chairmen, there was 
not the same consistency and it was certainly not as much a pub- 
licized virtue for holding party office. 

Daniel J. Campau was perhaps the most colorful and most 
powerful state party chairman who served during the period under 
review. A fairly detailed account of his political career may serve 
to remind us of the old days when the state chairman, through 
manipulation of the caucus and convention, was often boss of the 
party. With the adoption of the primary system in 1909 the governor 
gained in power over the party organization and the party chairman, 
while still an important functionary, became more an administrator 
and servant of the party policy. 

Campau was prominent in Democratic party organization be- 
tween 1884 and 1908, serving as state chairman from 1890 to 1894 
and from 1898 to 1900. Described as a “millionaire, capitalist and 
sportsman,”!7 he came from one of the oldest and most distinguished 
French families of the city of Detroit. More than one fifth of the 
entire city of Detroit had been owned by his family at one time.® 

Campau first appeared in national politics in 1884 when he 
supported Grover Cleveland for president. He was a delegate to 
the national convention that nominated Cleveland. Campau was 
later appointed by President Cleveland as collector of customs for 
the port of Detroit. He was also treasurer of the Democratic State 
Central Committee from 1886 to 1890 and for twenty years was 
a member of this body. Campau was a member of the Democratic 
National Committee between 1896 and 1908. He toured the country 
with William Jennings Bryan during the 1908 presidential cam- 


15Detroit News, April 10, 1916, p. 2. 

16Sarasohn, “Regulations of Parties . . . in Michigan ... ,” 201. 
17Detroit Free Press, October 26, 1927, p. 1, 2. 

18Detroit News, October 6, 1927, p. 2. 
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paign. By 1900 Campau was being mentioned as a vice-presidential 
candidate on the Bryan ticket. After he had declined to run, Campau 
was considered likely to get a cabinet post if Bryan should be 
elected. In 1908, Campau was one of two major candidates for the 
chairmanship of the national committee, but he had trouble with 
the Democratic leaders in Michigan who wanted to replace him as 
their national committeeman. Even though Campau was Bryan’s 
first choice for the job,!® he did not receive the post because of his 
being ousted as national committeeman from Michigan.?° The de- 
posing of Campau in 1908 was the culmination of a revolt of younger 
leaders of the party whose grievance was that he tried to be the 
absolute ruler of the Democratic Party in Michigan. The year 1908 
marked the year of his formal retirement from politics. 

For almost eighteen years, Daniel J. Campau was the leader of 
the Democratic Party in Michigan. How he maintained this control 
during these years is hard to determine. Campau, first elected 
chairman in September, 1890, when faced with his first statewide 
election in November of that year won a resounding victory for 
the Democrats. A Democratic governor was elected, Democratic 
majorities were elected in both houses of the legislature, and 
Democrats were elected in seven of the eleven congressional dis- 
tricts. Campau was given full credit for having conducted the 
victorious campaign.?” 

The election of 1890 has been described as “one of those off 
year tidal waves in which a disillusioned electorate swamps an un- 
popular administration.”2? The McKinley tariff bill had been 
passed by the Republicans prior to the election and a rise in prices 
had occurred. The Democrats in a bid for victory at the polls had 
campaigned protesting against the tariff and currency platforms 
of the Republicans.** 

The 1890 election was the first real victory the Democrats had 
had since 1852. Campau now had a solid base from which to 


19Detroit News, July 7, 1908, p. 1. 

20Detroit News, July 9, 1908, p. 1. 

21Detroit News, October 6, 1927, p. 7 

22Detroit News, October 6, 1927, p 

23 Michigan and the Cleveland Era, ied by Earl D. Babst and Lewis G. 
Vander Velde, 122 (Ann Arbor, 1948). 

24Detroit News, November 6, 1890, p. 2. 
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build his political machine. His next step was to vie for power 
with Don M. Dickinson who at that time was Democratic “dictator” 
of Michigan.*5 


Dickinson, a graduate of the University of Michigan law school, 
had become a member of the Democratic State Central Committee 
in 1872, state chairman in 1876, and the unquestioned leader of the 
Democratic party in Michigan in 1880 at the age of thirty-four. 
In 1884, he was elected national committeeman and came to be a 
member of the group supporting Cleveland. Dickinson was later 
appointed postmaster general during Cleveland’s first administration 
and had prime say in the distribution of federal offices. The 
“Democrats of Michigan had a brief taste of the sweets of national 
patronage.”*® One of the jobs dispensed was Campau’s position as 
collector of customs in Detroit. Dickinson in 1892 was chairman of 
the Democratic National Campaign Committee and directed Cleve- 
land’s successful comeback as president. 

A clash between Campau and Dickinson was inevitable. “The 
spirit of both was proud and unrelenting, neither would play 
second fiddle to the other, and a paramount characteristic of both 
was to crush anyone that disagreed with them in politics, rather 
than placate.”?" 

Relations between the two men started to deteriorate seriously 
when State Chairman Campau secured a bare majority endorsement 
for national committeeman in 1892. For a few months there had 
been tension because of the persistent effort by Campau to under- 
mine Dickinson’s power as leader of the Michigan Democratic 
party. Dickinson also feared that Campau himself or his personal 
choice would be named senator instead of Dickinson’s choice. The 
feelings between these two leaders came to a head in August, 
1892, when their forces contested for delegates to the Wayne 
County convention. This convention selects delegates to attend the 
important state convention. The Dickinson forces won the fight 
and controlled the Wayne County convention.” Campau’s forces, 
despite losing in this Wayne County contest, somehow managed 


25Detroit Free Press, October 6, 1927, p. 1. 

26F. Clever Bald, Michigan in Four Centuries, 312 CNew York, 1954). 
27Detroit News, October 6, 1927, p. 2. 

28Detroit News, August 11, 1892, p. 1. 
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to gain control of the state convention, and Campau’s choice of 
the gubernatorial nominee was ratified by the convention.?® 

When Cleveland’s second term began, Dickinson became national 
chairman of the Democratic party. Meanwhile Campau let it be 
known that he desired to be heard from in the distribution of 
Michigan patronage, and then he clashed with Dickinson. President 
Cleveland finally intervened and granted Dickinson patronage 
power in the state. In a peace-making gesture, Dickinson offered 
Campau an appointment as assistant secretary of war, but Campau 
scornfully rejected the offer.*° 

His loss of influence in the Cleveland administration forced 
Campau into alliance with the radicals in his party who were 
opposed to the president. Campau, a close personal friend of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, was as close to Bryan as Dickinson was to 
Cleveland. By 1896, the Bryan Democrats had gained control of 
the state organization and the national committeeman post had 
been wrested from control of the sound money forces. Campau 
finally had secured firm control over the state party. William 
Jennings Bryan won the Democratic nomination for president that 
year and Don Dickinson’s political career came to an end. 

Evidence of Campau’s power can be seen from the following 
newspaper account of the 1898 state convention: 
On all sides the indications were that the state central committee was up 
to Campau and he could do as he pleased with it. Campau is something 
of a manipulator. He has*had several years of experience and money 
to pay for his wishes. Until Mr. Campau gives expression to his opinion 
in the matter, the rest of the men will not think about it at all.31 
As state chairman, Campau appointed in 1898 the secretary, assist- 
ant secretary, and treasurer of the state central committee and the 
committee ratified his choice. He was also empowered to select the 
executive committee which consisted of six members besides him- 
self, and the secretary, and treasurer.®? 

Campau’s success was in part due to his willingness to give 
generous financial support to his party. At the 1898 convention one 
newspaper described most of the delegates as believing “that a man 


29Detroit News, August 17, 1892, p. 1. 
30Detroit News, October 6, 1927, p. 2. 
31Detroit News, June 13, 1898, p. 5. 

82Detroit News, August 10, 1898, p. 5. 
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with time and money to devote to the campaign was a real necessity. 
Mr. Campau has both.”8* Campau himself said on one occasion, 
“It’s expensive for one to be in politics as much and in the ways I 
am interested.”*4 In addition to his large private means and free 
time to devote to party matters, Campau’s close friendship with 
William Jennings Bryan, national leader of the party, was of tre- 
mendous advantage. 

That Campau thoroughly enjoyed the office despite its demands 
upon his time and fortune is most apparent from a summation he 
made on his retirement in 1900: “It has been said that a man is 
in politics for one or more of three things: Ambition, gain or revenge. 
Now I have realized all three.”*® Apparently Campau personally 
found in the state party chairmanship a challenge and a reward 
which made other opportunities to spend his energies and money 
pale by comparison. No party chairman since Campau’s day has 
achieved such great power and derived such extreme satisfaction 
from this party post. 

In the foregoing discussion an attempt has been made to describe 
the role of the state party chairmen during the period 1882 to 1956. 
From biographical information, although often sketchy in nature, 
an attempt has been made to find out what kind of men have been 
selected to serve as official managers of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic party machinery. From this survey it is quite apparent that 
the adoption of the direct primary system in 1909 was an event of 
monumental significance for party management. The caucus and 
convention system which had facilitated boss or inside control was 
now superseded by a system of direct popular nomination. The 
governor now became more of a real party leader freed by the direct 
primary from his dependence upon the party machine which had 
been in command of party conventions. The party chairman declined 
as a wielder of personal power for personal ends and assumed the 
more passive role of administrative head of the party organization 
and promoter of party harmony. 


33Detroit News, June 13, 1898. 
34Detroit News, August 5, 1900, p. 5. 
35Detroit News, August 5, 1900, p. 5. 





The Legislative Recount of 1934 
Robert G. Scigliano 


Tue Return oF THE Democratic Party to power in Michigan in 
1932 followed a separation from political office which, if it were 
not so poignant as that of Odysseus from Penelope, was yet four 
times as long. Since 1891-92, when they controlled both chambers 
of the legislature, the Democrats had been wholly unused to the 
responsibility for running the legislative branch of state government, 
and if one were to search for the next previous year of Democratic 
legislative hegemony, he would have to look to the period prior to 
the formation of the Republican party in Michigan.! Inside the legis- 
lature the party of democracy’s minority role was generally as in- 
significant as it was unvarying. In the seven legislatures elected be- 
tween 1918 and 1932, the year of the Democratic tidal wave, the 
Democrats contributed an average of 1.1 out of the 132 legislators 
who came to Lansing.” 

The year 1932 witnessed a sudden and severe change in the 
political power-alignment in the state. The Democrats came from 
near-oblivion to capture both houses of the legislature, to win the 
governorship, and to take every other state office up for election 
except that of secretary of state. The sudden upheaval introduced 
to office a large number of inexperienced persons. None of the 
statewide elected officers, for example, had had any familiarity with 
public office beyond the county level,* and only 8 of the 55 House 
Democrats and none of the 17 Senate Democrats had served in the 
legislature within the previous fifteen years.° The Republicans must 


1Secretary of State, Michigan Official Directory and Legislative Manual, 
1933-1934, 90-92 (Lansing, n.d.), hereafter noted as Michigan Manual. 

2Based on figures given in the Michigan Manual, 1933, 92. 

8Failure to win the office of secretary of state must have dampened the 
joy of victory somewhat, for this position carried with it about 2800 good 
spoils—appointments. To the patronage-starved Democrats, such a prize was 
not lightly valued. Indeed, the question of patronage should be kept in mind 
as a strongly motivating force behind the struggle over the legislative recount 

the secretary of state election of 1934. 

4Michigan Manual, 1933, 627-29. Governor-elect William A. Comstock 
had been a sort of perennial Democrat candidate for the office, having sought 
it in 1926, 1928, and 1930. 

5Michigan Manual, 1933, 639-71. 
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have been considerably shocked by such unaccustomed defeat, but, 
if so, they showed remarkable restorative power. In the 1934 elections 
they regained what they had lost, except for the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the state treasurership. The secretary of stateship, 
however, was taken by the rather close margin of 10,538 votes out 
of a total vote of 1,161,700 ballots cast for the office, and the defeated 
Democratic candidate, after consulting with party leaders, petitioned 
the state board of canvassers for a recount of certain Wayne County 
precincts. The authority of the board to conduct a recount involving 
a state office was challenged, and the Michigan Supreme Court 
upheld the challenge. Under Article XVI, section 4, of the Michigan 
Constitution, the court said, such responsibility rested exclusively 
with the legislature acting in joint convention.? 

The opinion of the Supreme Court was made public on December 
5, 1934. The term of the current legislature had only until Decem- 
ber 31 to run. The Democrats held further discussion and decided 
to have a special session of the legislature called to handle the 
recount question. Upon the formal petition of Guy M. Wilson, the 
Democratic contender for the secretary of stateship, the outgoing 
Democratic governor, William A. Comstock, summoned the outgoing 
Democratic legislature into special session for December 10, 1934. 
In his message to the legislators, Governor Comstock suggested that 
the legislature appoint “a small, bipartisan committee of its members 
to conduct such investigations and recounts as may be necessary”; 
if this were done, the governor stated, with what proved to be 
singularly inaccurate foresight, “the ends of justice and fairness will 
be served.” By the time the special session met, a second recount 
request had been made, this one by the defeated Democratic candidate 
for the attorney generalship.® 

In 1932, the Democrats had captured the state Senate by a 
majority of 17 to 15 and the House of Representatives by a majority 
of 55 to 45.1° By the time of the special session, the Senate power- 


6People v. O’Hara, Record on Appeal, II, In the Supreme Court of Mich- 
igan, October term, 1936, Docket No. 136, 68-71. 

7Behrendt v. State Canvassers, 269 Mich. 247 (1934). 

8Journal of the Senate of the State of Michigan, Second Extra Session of 
1934, 4 (Lansing, 1934). 

%In this second contested election, Patrick H. O’Brien had lost to Harry 
S. Toy by about 58,000 votes. Michigan Manual, 1935, 258. 

10Michigan Legislative Handbook, 1933-1934, 131, 180. 
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balance stood at 15 Democrats and 13 Republicans; deaths and 
illness were responsible for the equal decrease of strength in the 
two parties. Immediately after the convening of the special session, 
the Democrats lost another senator, in a hotel fire in Lansing. This 
left the Senate Democrats with a single-vote majority, which 
turned out to be insufficient in the partisan voting that subsequently 
occurred, due to Democratic inability to keep their ranks intact. 
The issue that was the focus of controversy, and around which 
the partisan roll calls centered, was whether to meet with the 
House in joint convention. Since the Wilson and O’Brien recount 
petitions could be considered only by joint convention, this issue 
was crucial. 

The Republicans in both chambers were opposed to having 
the lameduck—and, in joint convention, clearly Democratic-con- 
trolled—legislature conduct a recount at all. In the House, the 
Democrats were able to push through the concurrent resolution 
establishing the joint convention, but they lacked one vote of 
achieving this in the Senate.'* Beneath the considerations of time 
and legality raised by them, the Republicans were clearly sus- 
picious of Democratic motives, and these suspicions were hardly 
disguised in some of the debate that took place.* On their part, 
eleven Senate Republicans offered to vote for a full recount to 
be conducted in the next legislature, to be convened January 2, 
1935.14 

Out of this wrangling disagreement, the only action the House 
and Senate could agree upon was to establish two special com- 
mittees. The first committee, set up on December 10, was to draft 
rules of procedure for the joint convention, and it comprised five 
members from each house, six of them Democrats and four of them 
Republicans.!® The proposal apparently came from the Democrats, 


11Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Michigan, Second 
Extra Session of 1934, 16-17 Chae 1934). 

12Journal of the Senate ..., 1934, 28. 

13Journal of the House .. . , 1934, 15, 17, reveals the following protests 
by Republican members to the adoption of the joint convention resolution 
by the House: “It is unfair and the first open attempt to deliberately steal 
an election”; and “I do not propose to be a party to a recount that shall be 
handled by a group of gentlemen whose only thought is to steal an election.” 

14Journal of the Senate... , 1934, 20-23. 

15Journal of the House ..., 1934, 4; Journal of the Senate... , 1934, 5. 
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who hoped that Republican objections to a joint convention could 
be overcome by formulating beforehand the procedures to be 
followed in conventions.1* This committee never reported to the 
House or Senate. The second committee was made up of twelve 
representatives and eight senators, evenly divided in party affiliation, 
and to it was assigned the investigation of the charges made in 
connection with the election of the secretary of state and attorney 
general.17 On December 17, it was reported in the press that the 
Democratic members of the committee, claiming that enough in- 
formation had been obtained to enable the legislature to reach a 
decision, walked out of a meeting of the committee.1* No report to 
the legislature ever was made by this committee, either. It appeared 
in the days just before Christmas that the legislative stalemate would 
result in no recount being held during the special session.!® 

The impasse in the Senate, however, was finally and suddenly 
resolved by fiat. Declaring that the Senate had no right to refuse 
to meet with the House of Representatives, the lieutenant governor, 
as the Senate’s presiding officer, announced the Senate to be in 
joint convention and directed its members to the House chamber.?° 
This was done on December 27. The joint convention, with the 
Republican legislators in boycott, immediately authorized its chair- 
man to appoint a five-man committee to conduct a recount of the 
ballots cast for the two offices in controversy and four Democrats 
and one Republican were appointed.”! 

The recount committee, under the chairmanship of Senator 
Anthony J. Wilkowski, proceeded to Detroit and from about 3 a.M., 
December 28, to about 8 a.m., December 31, it directed a total of 
between 400 and 500 persons recruited at short notice, working in 
continuous shifts, in the job of recounting ballots. The recount was 
carried out on one of the floors of a downtown Detroit office build- 
ing, and it ran nearly concurrently with a recount of the Wayne 


16Testimony of Representative William M. Donnelly in the legislative 
recount trial, People v. O’Hara, Record on Appeal, II, 176. 

17Journal of the House ... , 1934, 10; Journal of the Senate... , 1934, 15. 

18Detroit News, December 17, 1934, p. 1-2. 

19Detroit News, December 22, 1934, p. 1. 

20Journal of the Senate ..., 1934, 54. 

21Journal of the House... , 1934, 38-39. 
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County sheriff’s race, carried out on the floor below in the same 
building.?? 

On New Year’s Eve, Senator Wilkowski made his report to the 
joint convention. In a recount of 628 precincts in the secretary of 
state race, he said, the Democrat, Wilson, had made a net gain of 
13,774 votes, “I did not think it was possible,” Wilkowski told the 
session, “for us to make up so much.”*° The recount results showed 
Wilson with about 3000 more votes than Atwood. Lack of time 
evidently prevented an adequate recount of the other office involved, 
though Wilkowski stated that if all of Wayne County and half of 
the remainder of the state had been subjected to the recount, the 
Democratic candidates for attorney general and lieutenant governor— 
a recount had not been asked for this second office and the victory 
margin had been over 34,000 votes—would also have come out 
ahead.*# 

The single Republican member of the recount committee, Rep- 
resentative Edward F. Fisher, from Wayne County, contradicted 
the findings presented by Senator Wilkowski. He alleged that the 
undertaking had been accompanied by such illegal procedure and 
fraudulent marking and counting of ballots as to make the results 
invalid.*® Democratic members of the recount committee denied any 
impropriety in the handling of ballots and warned their colleagues 
that postponement until the next session would permit the repetition 
of an allegedly improper recount held under Republican auspices on 
a statewide office in 1932.28 Some Democrats thought it preferable 
to place the contested election above any charge of partisan politics 


22Journal of the House ... , 1934, 49; People v. O’Hara, Brief for the 
People, In the Supreme Court of Michigan, October term, 1936, Docket No. 
136, 16-19. In the sheriff’s recount, it was the Democrat again who was 
seeking to overturn the election result. The reason for the legislative re- 
count was due, incidentally, to the Republican candidate for sheriff, who had 
initiated the court action which prevented the state board of canvassers from 
acting on Guy M. Wilson’s petition. 

23Journal of the House ..., 1934, 48. 

24Journal of the House... , 1934, 48. 

25Journal of the House ..., 1934, 61-65. The allegations of abuse were: 
“widespread confusion, absence of challengers, utter disregard of established 
law and tatutes relative to election recounts, the partisanship of the members 
of the recount committee, the majority partisanship of the so-called legislative 
committee, the partisanship of the legal advisers, Fand] the reckless disregard 


of law and order.” Journal of the House... , 1934, 65 
26Journal of the House ... , 1934, 65-68. 
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by trusting its determination to the incoming legislature, but a 
majority preferred immediate action. The motion to direct the state 
board of canvassers to certify the election of Guy M. Wilson as 
secretary of state was approved, 26 to 13;?7 since only two Republican 
legislators had been present at the proceedings a short time before 
the vote was taken, most of the opposition evidently came from 
Democrats. The special session, its work completed, then adjourned, 
just four hours before the advent of the New Year. 


The Michigan Supreme Court dealt harshly with the legislature’s 
handiwork. When Wilson initiated legal action in that court in order 
to gain legal access to his office, he was informed that the legislative 
proceedings had been fatally defective.?® The Supreme Court de- 
clared that the Senate had not adopted any resolution for a joint 
convention nor had proper notice of a joint convention been given to 
its members; and, further, that on December 27 and 31, the two 
days when the legislature purported to act in joint convention, there 
had not been a quorum present of either house, or of both houses 
taken together, as required by the legislative rules. 


The court’s action, from which there was no dissent, was taken on 
February 8, 1935. But the Democrats’ problems had been mounting 
before then, and, indeed, they began immediately after the Re- 
publican administration took over in Lansing at the beginning of 
the year. The attorney general’s office had launched its investigation 
of the circumstances of the recount, and by January 14, Attorney 
General Harry S. Toy was ready to tell the legislature: “I am con- 
vinced from investigation that a gigantic fraud has been perpetrated 
on the voters of Michigan, not by the election boards but by some 
of the recount officials.”*® Toy detailed the actions from which he 
drew his conclusion, and he asked that a public investigation be 
conducted by a committee of the state Senate.*° The Senate, now 
comfortably in Republican hands, willingly accepted the suggestion 
and conducted its investigation, focusing on the attorney general’s 


27Journal of the House... , 1934, 22. 
28Wilson v. Atwood, 270 Mich. 317 (1935). 
29Journal of the Senate ... , Regular Session, 1935, I, 57. 


30Journal of the Senate ..., 1935, I, 57. 
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charge that one of its members was implicated in the fraud.3! The 
special Senate committee made its report on February 6; it agreed 
with Toy and added its own embellishment to the attorney general’s 
story of ballot-marking and tally-sheet changing.*? 

The attorney general did not, however, wait for the Senate com- 
mittee to complete its investigation before he decided upon legal 
proceedings. On January 26, a petition for a one-man grand jury 
investigation was submitted to a Detroit judge, Thomas M. Cotter, 
of Recorder’s Court.** The petition charged that ballots and tally- 
sheets used in the 1934 election had been destroyed, mutilated, and 
changed. It was requested that Duncan C. McCrea, Wayne County 
prosecuting attorney, be excluded from participation in the grand 
jury investigation because of his service as special counsel to the 
legislative recount committee, and that a Friend of the Court be 
appointed in his place.** Judge Cotter granted the petition, over 
McCrea’s objections, and the investigation was ordered to begin 
February 7.°5 

The recount one-man grand jury ran from February into August, 
1935. About 175 persons were summoned to testify before it and 
two and one-half million words of testimony were received. Most, 
if not all, of those connected with the recount were brought before 
the grand jury, and this group contained most, if not all, of those 
convicted for fraudulent behavior in the ballot-counting. At least four 
persons were summarily punished by the judge-juror for contempt 
and five persons had perjury charges lodged against them because 
of their testimony before Judge Cotter. 


31In the 1935 legislature, the Republican pay had 21 of the 32 Senate 
seats, while the Democrats kept a slim hold, 49 to 47, on the House of 
Representatives. Michigan Legislative Handbook, 1935-1936, 131, 178. 

32Journal of the Senate ..., 1935, I, 157-60. The two Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee did not contest the allegations of chicanery but dis- 
sented from the majority report on the technical ground that the Senate 
should not discuss a matter which was at that time the subject of litigation 
before the Michigan Supreme Court. Journal of the Senate ..., 1935, 160-61. 

83Detroit News, January 27, 1935, P. 3 

34The petition which appears in the typewritten court records is dated 
January 30, 1935. It makes a lengthy and detailed presentation of the 
allegations of fraud. “In re Investigation of Recount, Petition for Investiga- 
tion into the Conduct of the Recount and Investigation of the November, 
1934, Election in Wayne County by a Committee of the State Legislature,” 
- fe Supreme Court of Michigan, January term, 1935, Calendar No. 

339%. 

35Detroit News, February 4, 1935, p. 2; February 5, 1935, p. 1. 
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Despite various efforts to obstruct the one-man grand jury,?* Judge 
Cotter had, by July 17, 1935, obtained sufficient evidence to con- 
clude the inquiry and he issued warrants against fifty-four persons 
for their part in the recount affair.37 

The story of the recount, as it unfolded, presented the chronicle 
of a wholesale effort to steal an election by the crudest means. The 
leading figures in the recount fraud were Senator Anthony J. Wil- 
kowski, chairman of the legislative recount committee and, in ad- 
dition, secretary to the Wayne County Democratic Committee; Elmer 
B. O’Hara, chairman of the Democratic State Central Committee 
and Wayne County clerk; and Franklyn K. Morgan, O’Hara’s 
deputy clerk and general manager of the recount. A systematic 
attempt was made during the recount to exclude all outsiders from 
the area where the tabulating took place. The press and challengers 
for the parties were kept out. The sole Republican member of the 
recount committee learned through private sources that a recount 
was about to be held. The recount workers were nearly all Demo- 
crats and they were largely recruited through party channels. Blue 
leads and blue pencils were widely used in remarking ballots, ballots 
were miscounted, and ballots were voided—all on a broad scale and 
uniformly in favor of the Democrats. The Republican member of 
the recount committee was not exaggerating too much when he ex- 
pressed his surprise that Wilson had gained only 13,000 votes.** 
The reason that only the Democratic candidate for secretary of 
state was “counted in” apparently was due to lack of time and 
perhaps a faltering faith in the credulity of the people to accept the 
withering away of a 58,000 majority for the Republican candidate. 


36One of the key figures in the investigation, who was subsequently in- 
dicted, refused to appear before the grand jury until the Michigan Supreme 
Court upheld the contempt punishment of Judge Cotter. In re Wilkowski, 
270 Mich. 687 (1935). This same person failed to produce 680 tally sheets 
which had been used to count the recount votes, claiming that he had lost 
or mislaid them. Detroit News, February 27, 1935, p. 1. Also, there were 
attempts to intimidate witnesses by persons unknown, some witnesses were 
elusive, and there was some destruction of ballots. Detroit Free Press, p. J, 
February 26, 27, 28, 1935. 


37People v. Wilkowski, Brief for the People. In the Supreme Court of 
Michigan, October term, 1936, Docket No. 132, 39-40. 

38Journal of the House... , 1934, 61-65. The above facts are summarized 
from stories in the Detroit News over the weg and from the massive record 
and people’s brief in the court proceeding that followed the recount. 
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What is nearly as surprising, as the extreme and unscrupulous 
attempt by leading members of a political party to steal an important 
election, is the hope they presumably entertained that the thing 
could be pulled off. In retrospect, such a hope would seem pre- 
posterous, and it certainly did not take a one-man grand jury, 
equipped with the powers of subpoena, contempt, and immunity, 
and operating under secrecy, to ferret out the crime. The Republican 
legislators, it will be remembered, were suspicious before the recount 
started, and they could not but be dubious about the possibility of 
Wilson making a net gain of 13,774 votes in 628 precincts recounted. 
Moreover, there was the presence of the Republican representative 
at the recount, and efforts to conceal the fraud from him were im- 
possible. It was also impossible to prevent the news reporters and 
other interested parties from learning what was going on. Too many 
persons were privy to the secret, and not all of them were kindly 
disposed towards the Democratic party or some of its leaders. The 
recount leaders should have known that the Republicans, once 
they assumed control over the administration and Senate in Lansing, 
would investigate. Finally, there were the tampered ballots. As 
Chester P. O’Hara, the assistant attorney general, said at the 
time of the recount trial, these ballots constituted the best evidence 
the state had.°® If those connected with the recount thought they 
could succeed, this must be attributable to political cockiness 
stemming from the rise of the Democratic party from obscurity to 
power. That other Democrats could have believed the recount to be 
honest must be due to a combination of partisan blindness and 
political naivete. 

The grand jury stage of the proceedings was now over. Judge 
Cotter had accused 54 persons of crime. The number of persons 
actually brought to trial came to 26. Of these, 18 were found guilty.*° 
The guilty included the leaders in the conspiracy, Wilkowski, 
O’Hara, and Morgan. All of those convicted appealed to the Mich- 
igan Supreme Court, but in December, 1936, the Michigan court 
upheld the convictions, without dissent, and the convicted re- 
counters went to jail. There had been strong pressure upon Governor 


39Detroit News, November 17, 1935, p. 20. 
40People v. O’Hara, 278 Mich. 281, 288-89 (1936). 
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Fitzgerald for executive leniency, but he refused to take any action 
in the final days of his term of office.*! It was left to the incoming 
Democratic governor, Frank Murphy, to commute the sentences 
of minor participants in the fraud, this being done in July and 
December, 1937.42 O’Hara and Wilkowski were finally granted 
clemency in February, 1939, just a few weeks prior to their scheduled 
release from prison.** 


Politics suffused the recount episode. The accused recounters were 
not only Democrats, but included Democratic leaders. The recount 
occurred through action of a Democratic-controlled joint convention 
of the legislature, and the special legislative session itself had been 
called as a result of a party decision. A humorous remark by Judge 
Cotter indicates the underlying political nature of the recount in- 
vestigation and trial. At the arraignment on his warrants, Cotter, 
just prior to calling the courtroom to order, whispered in an aside: 
“The Democratic convention will come to order.”** Also, it should 


41Detroit News, December 29, 1936, p. 4. Fitzgerald, a Republican, had 
evidently given consideration to extending leniency to some of the minor 
offenders. Detroit News, December 26, 1936, p. 18. 


42Detroit News, July 8, 1937, p. 1-2. 


43Detroit News, February 24, 1939, p. 1. The subsequent history of 
Anthony J. Wilkowski is sufficiently interesting to warrant a postscript. In 
1936, while awaiting Supreme Court action on his appeal, Wilkowski got 
himself reelected to the Michigan Senate. His enforced absence from the 
Senate floor during the 1937 session reduced Democratic strength from 17 to 
16 senators—just one vote short of the constitutional majority required to 
pass legislation. The Democrats tried to have Wilkowski’s seat declared 
vacant so a special election could be held, but this motion lost, 16 to 13—17 
votes being required for adoption, with the parties cleanly divided on the 
question. Journal of the Senate . . . , Regular Session, 1937, I, 28. In 1951, 
however, the Senate Republicans decided that Wilkowski should not be 

rmitted to sit as a state senator because of his 1934 embarrassment, and 
e was denied his seat—despite the fact that, following his release from 
prison, he had been received in the Senate for several sessions. Again in 
1955, Wilkowski was considered unworthy of a senate seat by the Republi- 
cans. Journal of the Senate .. . , Regular Session, 1951, I, 5-6, 80-81; Journal 
of the Senate . . . , Regular Session, 1955, 6-9, 62. The Wilkowski 
problem was conclusively solved when the voters adopted a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment in November, 1956, to exclude from membership 
in the legislature persons convicted of a felony involving breach of the public 
trust. 


44Detroit News, July 25, 1935, p. 1. 
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not be forgotten that the office for which the recount was had was 
the biggest patronage plum in the state.*® 

The desire of the Michigan Senate Republicans to investigate the 
1934 recount might have been motivated by a desire to redress a 
wrong, but the decision was one that was considered and agreed 
to in caucus.*® Toy, the Republican attorney general, and his assistant, 
Chester P. O’Hara, had conducted their own investigation; they 
also served as special counsel to the Senate investigating committee,*? 
and they petitioned for the Cotter inquiry. 

Not all of the political conflict concerning the 1934 legislative 
recount and its aftermath was interparty conflict. The recount also 
involved a struggle within the Republican party. At the 1934 
Republican state convention, at which candidates for most of the 
statewide offices were to be chosen, the power of Edward N. 
Barnard, Wayne County Republican leader, was temporarily eclipsed 
and anti-Barnard candidates were nominated for the statewide 
offices. Among those nominated were Harry Toy and Orville 
Atwood, put up for attorney general and secretary of state. They 
were anti-Barnard candidates, and the candidacy of Atwood must 
have been particularly threatening to Barnard, inasmuch as his 
election would give him a large amount of patronage.*® Hence, it 
is not altogether surprising that Barnard should be advising the 
Democrats on the chances of their winning a recount for the 
office of secretary of state in 1934. 

Whatever the long-run political consequences of the recount 
affair,*® the short-term results of unfavorable publicity were not 


45Wilson, the Democratic candidate for secretary of state, had agreed to 
turn over to the party organization all but one of the 2800 patronage posi- 
tions appended to the office. People v. O’Hara, Record on Appeal, IV, 116-17. 

46Detroit News, January 18, 1935, p. 4. 

47Detroit News, January 15, 1935, p. 1, 4. 

48The 1934 factionalism within the Republican party is told by Stephen B. 
Sarasohn, in “The Regulation of Politics and Nominations in Michigan: The 
Politics of Electoral Reform,” 345-46, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 1953, 
in the Department of Political Science at Columbia University, New York 


ity. 

49In 1937, the first bill to repeal the one-man grand jury law was intro- 
duced in the Michigan legislature. Journal of the House . .. , Regular 
Session, 1937, II, 1152. The agitation for repeal continued and increased 
from that time, with the sponsorship of repeal legislation coming exclusively 
from Democrats. ‘The peak of agitation in the legislature was reached in 
1949, with the temporary emasculation of the one-man grand jury system. 
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particularly serious for the Michigan Democrats. In the 1936 
elections, they won back the state Senate, kept the House, and took 
over the governorship and most of the other state offices that had 
been lost in 1934.5° 


50Also, Barnard’s faction was back in control of Wayne County Republican- 
ism, Toy and Chester P. O’Hara had broken politically, Toy had been eased 
upstairs to the Michigan Supreme Court, and O’Hara had been defeated by 
Duncan McCrea for the prosecutor’s office in Wayne County. Sarasohn, 
“The Regulation of Politics and Nominations in Michigan... , 6 

















Lew Allen Chase: Teacher, Historian, Friend 
C. LaVerne Roberts 


On May 17, 1957, THERE PASSED AWAY a man whose influence on 
the Michigan historical scene left a permanent mark that not only 
influenced the men and women of his own day but through the 
students whom he taught will reach generations yet to come. 

The writer of this article is a lawyer by profession, and although 
I have read history as an avocation both in school and since, I can- 
not assume to be a professional historian, or to claim to have the 
exact viewpoint required of one trained in that field, as Lew Chase 
was so well trained and in which field he was active for so many 
years. 

Chase and I were close friends for more than forty years—the 
friendship arising when I was a boy and he was already a teacher. 
Lew and my father had been roommates at the Michigan School for 
the Blind and my first recollections of him came during my boyhood 
when Lew visited our home in Lansing, at times when he was here 
on business for the state historical society, and especially after 1929 
when he was a member of the Michigan Historical Commission 
appointed by Governor Fred W. Green. 

Lew Chase was born November 11, 1879, the son of Lucien 
Arthur Chase and Delia M. Bates, formerly of Kalamazoo. At 
around the age of ten years it became evident to his parents that 
Lew was not going to have normal vision and that it would be too 
difficult for him to continue work in the public schools at Elsie. In 
the fall of 1892 he was enrolled as a student at the Michigan School 
for the Blind in Lansing. Realizing that he wished to continue with 
higher education and that the curriculum of the school for the blind, 
as then offered, was not sufficient to enable him to enter the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Lew became the first person to graduate from 
both the school for the blind and the Lansing Central High School. 
This was in June, 1901. 

He returned to Elsie and for a few years taught piano playing, 
tuned pianos, and also got married to Charlotte May Pierce of Ovid 
on June 30, 1903. 
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In the fall of 1905 he entered the University of Michigan and 
received the bachelor of arts degree in 1910 and the masters of art 
degree in 1911. During this period of time he interrupted his 
studies to augment his income by teaching at Coloma and at the 
Kansas Agricultural College. His wife, Charlotte, read for him 
while he was at the University of Michigan. There was then no 
rehabilitation program handing out large sums for readers, tuition, 
books, et cetera, as there is for blind students of the present day. 
Then, a blind student went through college on his own resources 
and with the help of his family and friends, or he didn’t go at all. 
While Lew was taking the course for his masters degree he worked 
on the Alabama claims. 

It is not easy for one without sight to get a teaching position. 
In the fall of 1911 there was a vacancy at the Michigan Agricul- 
tural college, now Michigan State University, and the names of 
Lew Chase and another man were given to the department of eco- 
nomics, where the vacancy existed, Lew being recommended and 
the other man not. The hiring authorities at Michigan Agricul- 
tural College were skeptical of a blind instructor, even though Lew 
had taken work in both history and economics and was qualified 
to teach in either department; the other man was hired. The future 
looked so bleak that Lew and Charlotte gave serious thought to going 
up into Canada where Charlotte’s brother was then in the real es- 
tate business and trying to go into business with him. 

However, an unexpected vacancy suddenly occurred at Hancock 
and the school board there, believing that a blind teacher was bet- 
ter than none at all, hired him. He taught at Hancock and Hough- 
ton high schools and at Houghton at the Michigan College of Mines, 
now the Michigan College of Mining and Technology. In 1919 
a vacancy occurred at the then Northern State Normal College, 
now the Northern Michigan College, at Marquette. Lew was head 
of the history department at Northern, where he taught from 1919 
until 1944. Lew not only taught, but wrote as well. He wrote 
a book on the history of Michigan agriculture, and also a text for 
high schools on Michigan civil government. Both of these works are 
unfortunately out of print. Michigan government, with its em- 
phasis on board and commissions and the increase of administrative 
practice, has of course materially altered since the publication of his 
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book on civil government. For many years, Lew also wrote a weekly 
column for the Michigan Farmer, dealing with interesting historical 
phases of Michigan farming. The income from the writing helped 
in meeting the costs of the vast amount of reading which he re- 
quired. 

Lew always maintained a historical mind and he had a passion 
for accuracy. Facts, to him, were things to be handled with precision. 
He deplored loose thinking in both historical and economic fields. 
I once was with him at a meeting where our Congressman in- 
advertently misstated, by one year, the founding of the Michigan 
School for the Blind. Lew could hardly wait until the end of the 
speech to get the floor and correct the error. It is evident from the 
many letters which his former students have written him that this 
passion for accuracy was conveyed to them likewise. Many of those 
students, especially during summer school periods, were already 
engaged in teaching. 

Lew always maintained an active interest in many other causes 
and activities not necessarily directly concerned with his teaching. 
He was a member of the board of trustees of the Historical Society 
of Michigan, and was a past president of that society. In 1926 he 
served as president of the Michigan Academy of Sciences, Arts and 
Letters. He was active in founding the Marquette County His- 
torical Society, serving as its secretary from 1919 to 1944. He also 
helped to organize the Keweenaw County Historical Society. Lew 
was an active Rotarian, serving on its crippled children’s committee. 
For many years, in Rotary, he gave a regular semiannual talk to his 
club, evaluating the current events of the period from the historian’s 
viewpoint. These talks were so well liked by his brother club mem- 
bers, that after he had retired and gone to California, his club sent 
him a spool of wire so that he could record his talk and send it 
back to the club to be played in Marquette. Lew also helped organize 
the Lansing Historical Society and was a member of the American 
Historical Association, the American Political Science Association, 
and the American Society of International Law. He was a con- 
tributor to the Dictionary of American Biography, and the Dic- 
tionary of American History. He was not only a friend to his friends, 
but also of the many causes in which he believed,—especially racial 
integration. During the 1930’s he went to Chapel Hill, North 
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Carolina, for one year on a sabbatical leave. Even in the South 
and in that early day in the history of integration, he made his opin- 
inons freely known. 

When Lew retired he continued, up to less than six weeks of his 
death, active study in the fields in which he was interested. He had 
a talking-book machine, which reproduces recorded books provided 
by the United States government, and he had sighted readers read 
periodicals, books, and other memoranda to him for as much as three 
and four hours a day. His correspondence was voluminous. He wrote 
me as frequently as twice a week for the past twenty years,— with 
the exception of the year he spent in Lansing following his return 
from Marquette, during which period, however, I saw him several 
times a week. 

As a layman, the study of history has always fascinated me, show- 
ing as it does the probable causes and effects of everything that has 
happened. To me it has been a hobby. To Lew Chase it was both 
a hobby, a labor of love, and something in which he took great pride. 
It is true that no man is indispensable, no matter in what field he 
may be working. Other lawyers will come into our courts; other 
teachers will teach our children; other professors will instruct their 
teachers. A man can only do his best to leave his imprint on the 
generation in which he lives, and upon the people whom it is his 
fortune to meet in life. Lew Chase left such an imprint, and his 
former students, his co-workers and his friends know it was a good 
one. 
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Tus BrstiocrapHy INcLupes Books, pamphlets, articles, and 
unpublished materials concerned with Michigan history, that have 
been written or published in 1956. The material is arranged in the 
same manner as in the bibliographies of previous years: books and 
pamphlets, periodical articles, and unpublished materials. 

Items published before 1956, that were omitted in previous com- 
pilations, are added in supplements. Mrs. Elleine H. Stones, chief of 
the Burton Historical Collection, is chairman of the bibliography 
committee, and she will gladly accept information about omissions 
from this bibliography or previous ones. 

No periodicals that are indexed in Reader's Guide to Periodical 
Literature, have been examined because this was considered to be 
unnecessary duplication. The Michigan State Library, the Detroit 
Public Library, and particularly the Burton Historical Collection 
served as the primary sources for this compilation. I wish to thank all 
of the individuals and libraries that have assisted me. 

All items in the bibliography are in the Burton Historical Collec- 
tion with the exception of those followed by one of the location 
symbols listed below: 


Iu University of Illinois Library, Urbana. 

Mi Michigan State Library, Lansing. 

MiD-F Fine Arts Department, Detroit Public Library. 

MiD-H _ History and Travel Department, Detroit Public Li- 
brary. 

MiD-P Philosophy, Religion and Education Department, De- 
troit Public Library. 

MiD-S Social Sciences Department, Detroit Public Library. 

MiD-W Wayne University Library. 

MiE-M Michigan State University. 

MiG-R Grand Rapids Public Library. 

Mik Kalamazoo Public Library. 

MiU University of Michigan. 
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MiU-G Bureau of Government Library, University of Mich- 
igan. 

MiW Bacon Memorial Public Library, Wyandotte. 

NNC Columbia University Library, New York. 

Uc Items found in review and not known to be included 
in any library. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Avpricu, Mrs. Georceg. Fairgrove Centennial, 1852-1956. 68 p. His- 
tory of Fairgrove Township in Tuscola County. Mi. 

American Box Boarp Company. Fifty Years Forward; 1903-1953, SOth 
Year. Grand Rapids. 56 p. Mi. 

Arnop, Davin A. Red Foxes of Michigan. Lansing. Michigan Depart- 
ment of Conservation. 48 p. Detailed information on the red fox in 
Michigan. 

Becxiey, Luruer Davin. History of the Village of Flat Rock, Wayne 
County, Mich., Consisting of Copies, Typed or Photographic of News- 
paper Clippings, Documents, and Plates. Highland Park. (var. p.) 
Contains Flat Rock of 60 years ago by Freeland Garretson. Mi. 

Bowen, Harotp L. State Bank Notes of Michigan. Privately printed. 
Detroit. Produced by Havelt Advertising Services Inc. 196 p. 

BrayNarD, Frank O. Famous American Ships, Being An Historical 
Sketch of the United States As Told Through Its Maritime Life. New 
York. Hastings House. Contains information on some famous Great 
Lakes ships. Mi. 

Brown, Prentiss M. The Mackinac Bridge Story. Detroit. Wayne Uni- 
versity Press. 25 p. 

Capitiac Micuican Crry PLanninc Boarp. A Plan for Cadillac, Mich- 
igan. Prepared by the Planning Board and its Planning Consultant, 
Scott Bagby. Grand Rapids. 50 p. Mi. 

Crarx Eourpment Company. First Fifty Years, 1903-1953. A Story 
of an American Manufacturing Enterprise. Buchanan. 75 p. Mi. 

CLEMENTz, JoHN and Norcker, Mary F. Teacher's Guide to Michigan 
History. Lansing. Michigan Historical Commission. 42 p. Study out- 
line based on Michigan in Four Centuries, by Clever F. Bald. Mi. 

Coxsy, Joy CHaxanson). Art and a City, a History of the Detroit So- 
ciety of Arts and Crafts. Detroit. Wayne State University Press. 84 p. 

Cox.ins, Bessie Carven. First Baptist Church, Saline, Michigan, 183 1- 
1956. 125th Anniversary. 16 unnumbered pages. 

Dain, Froyp Russexxi. Every House a Frontier; Detroit's Economic 
Progress, 1815-1825. Detroit. Wayne University Press. 168 p. 

Dietz, Anna E. Boyne City, 1856-1956. An Early History. 32 p. 

Dorr, Purp. Liberty Hyde Bailey, an Informal Biography. Cornell 
University Press. 259 p. Mi. 
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Dorson, Ricuarp M. Negro Folktales In Michigan. Cambridge, Mass. 
Harvard University Press. 245 p. Accounting of Southern Negro lore, 
that moved to Michigan with the Negro. 

Down River CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WyANpDoTTE. Down River 
1956; A Graphic Review of Commerce and Industry. Wyandotte. 
68 p. MiW. 

Eaton CuHemicaL AND DygsturF Company. A Condensed History of 
the Early Days and Growth of Eaton Chemical and Dyestuff Company, 
Established 1838. 

Epison Instrrurz, Dearsorn, Micu. A Guide Book for the Henry 
Ford Museum. Dearborn. 71 p. Mi. 

Epison Instrrute, Dearsorn, Micu. The Book of Greenfield Village; 
Being an Account of the Historic Village Founded by the Late Henry 
Ford at Dearborn. Dearborn. 53 p. Mi. 

E1custept, Joun H. Payments in Lieu of Taxes on Public Lands Under 
the Jurisdiction of the Michigan Department of Conservation. Ann 
Arbor. Bureau of Government, Institute of Public Administration, 
University of Michigan. Papers in Public Administration No. 16. 
MiUG. 

Erre Evancericat Unrrep BreTHren Cuurcnu, Erre, Micuican. A 
Century of Christian Service, 1856-1956. Erie. 12 p. History of the 
church. 

Ferry-Morsse SEED Company. The Seeds of Tomorrow. Detroit. 48 p. 
Brief history of the company on its 100th anniversary. 

Fis, AnTHur, compiler. The Clarke Historical Collection, with a List of 
Michigan Imprints. Mt. Pleasant. Clarke Historical Collection Pub. 
No. 1. Mi. 

Gitt, Josep. Our Heritage: the History of the Gogebic Iron Range. 
20 p. Used in local paper for Michigan Week. Mi. 

Gray, Erma E. Wilderness Christians, the Moravian Mission to the 
Delaware Indians. Ithaca, N. Y. Cornell University Press. 354 p. 
Many references to the Delaware in the Detroit and Michigan areas. 

GreaTER Muskecon CHAMBER OF Commence. A Civic and Industrial 
Survey of the Muskegon Area and Western Michigan. Muskegon. 
231 p. Mi. 

Greene, CLARENCE W. Life of Greene’s Corners. Meador Publishing 
Company. 147 p. Reminiscences of a boyhood in the 1880's in this 
settlement southwest of Lapeer, named for the author’s grandfather. 
Mi. 

Gricssy, SNow F. Taps or Reveille. Detroit. 64 p. On segregation and 
discrimination; many references to Detroit and Michigan. 

Havicuurst, WatTER. Wilderness for Sale. New York. Hastings House. 
372 p. Story of the first Western land rush, with many references to 
Detroit and Michigan. 
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Heavy, Ferret AND Peary, Ropert H. The Michigan Department of 
Administration. Ann Arbor. Bureau of Government, Institute of 
Public Administration, Unviversity of Michigan. 146 p. Michigan 
Governmental Studies No. 31. MiU-G. 

Heyt, Erm. Early American Steamers. v. 2. Buffalo, New York. 285 p. 
Includes some Michigan ships. 

Hoxrsroox, Stewart H. Holy Old Mackinaw. New and enlarged 
edition. New York. 290 p. History of the American lumberjack, with 
many Michigan references. 

James, Epwin, editor. A Narrative of the Captivity and Adventures of 
John Tanner During Thirty Years Residence Among the Indians in the 
Interior of North America. Minneapolis. Ross and Haines. 427 p. 
Account of his captivity among the Ojibways; originally published in 
1830. 

Kresier, E. W. The Lone Survivor as Related to the History of Germ- 
fask Township, Schoolcraft County, Michigan. 59 p. Mi. 

Knorr, Ricwarp C., editor. A Short History of the Life of John Ander- 
son. Columbus, Ohio. The Anthony Wayne Parkway Board. 48 p. 
Manuscript is in the University of Michigan Historical Collections. 

Knopf, Ricuarp C., editor. The Journal of Ennis Duncan, Junior 
Orderly Sergeant, 16th Regiment, Kentucky Militia Detached. Colum- 
bus, Ohio. The Anthony Wayne Parkway Board. 65 1. Journal of 
soldier who took part in War of 1812; original manuscript in Ohio 
Historical Society Library. 

Kornuauser, A., SHEPPARD, Hanorp L., and Mayer, ALBErt J. When 
Labor Votes, A Study of Auto Workers. New York. University Books. 
352 p. Study of how and why Detroit auto workers voted in 1952. 
MiD-S. 

Leacus oF WomMeEN Voters oF Micuican. Michigan and World Trade, 
a Report by the League of Women Voters of Michigan Committee on 
Foreign Trade. Detroit. 34 p. Mi. 

LeRoy, Utpene (Rupp). Six on an Island; Childhood Memories from 
Lake Huron. New York. Exposition Press. 78 p. Mi. 

Lewis, Ferris E. Michigan, Yesterday and Today. Hillsdale. Hillsdale 
School Supply, 471 p. 

Lirrteyoun, F. J. Legends of Michigan and the Old North West. 
Allegan. 572 p. This 1956 printing of an 1875 Allegan imprint was 
issued by the Allegan County Historical Society. 

Logsett, Crarence Micnat. History of Kiwanis in Michigan, with 
Vital Statistics and Statistical Tables. Charlotte. McGrath-DeFoe 
Company. 218 p. Mi. 

MacDonatp, Dwicut. The Ford Foundation; the Men and the Mil- 
lions. New York, Reynal. 186 p. Mi. 

McKenziz, Mrs. H., Lutz, A., AND Frncu, Harry. First Presbyterian 
Church, Saline, Michigan, 1831-1956. 125th Anniversary. 43 p. 
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Martin, HeLcen Mary. An Index of the Geology of Michigan, 1823- 
1955. Lansing. Michigan Department of Conservation. 461 p. Geo- 
logical Survey Division. Pub. 50. 

Micuican. DEPARTMENT OF CoNSERVATION. Michigan’s State Park 
Situation, a Mid-Decade Appraisal, A Projection of the Future. Lan- 
sing. 18 p. 

Micuican State Lrsrary. Searching for Family History in Michigan. 
Lansing. 8 p. Includes an article by Lucy M. Kellogg, reprinted from 
Fall, 1955 issue (v. 29, no. 1) of the Magazine of The Detroit Society 
for Genealogical Research. 

NEmerRHEISER, CLopaucHu M., compiler. Forest History Sources of the 
United States and Canada. St. Paul, Minnesota. Forest History 
Foundation Inc. 140 p. Includes a section on Michigan. 

Nure, Grace Lee. The Voyageur. St. Paul, Minnesota. Minnesota 
Historical Society. 288 p. 1955 reprint of the original edition of 1931. 

Nye, Russert B. A Baker’s Dozen. East Lansing. Michigan State Uni- 
versity Press. 300 p. Accounts of thirteen unusual Americans includ- 
ing Simon Girty and James Strang. 

Op.ez, JEAN A. A Complete Guidebook to Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. 
Sault Ste Marie. 56 p. Mi. 

Orr, Myron Davin. Mission to Mackinac. New York. Dodd Mead. 
301 p. Historical fiction that deals with the fur trade, the Canadians 
and John Jacob Astor. 

Peary, Rosert H. A Comparative Study of Property Tax Administra- 
tion in Illinois and Michigan; With Emphasis on State Administration 
of Intercounty Equalization. Ann Arbor. Bureau of Government, 
Institute of Public Administration, University of Michigan. 128 p. 
CUniversity of Michigan Governmental Studies, Number 33) MiU-G. 

Peary, Rosert H. and Rosertson, Joun C. Field Organizations of 
Michigan State Government Departments. Ann Arbor. Bureau of 
Government, Institute of Public Administration, University of Mich- 
igan. (Papers in Public Administration Number 19). MiU-G. 

Pontiac Crry Lrprary. Early Pontiac and Oakland County. Pontiac. 
11 p. 

Powe tt, Horace B. The Original Has This Signature—W. K. Kellogg. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Prentice Hall. 358 p. 

Quarre, Miro M., compiler. Forty-Six Years. The Published Writings 
of Milo M. Quaife, ed. by Joe L. Norris. Detroit. Algonquin Club. 
52 p. 

Rips, Raz Exrzasetu, editor. Michigan In Books; A List Compiled by 
the Detroit Public Library. Detroit. 63 p. Popular guide for readers 
interested in the state of Michigan. MiD-H. 

Rosgerts, Winpsor Hatt. A History of the College Baptist Church 
1855-1955. Hillsdale. 64 p. 
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Rutiepcz, Josepu Lister. Century of Conflict. Garden City, N. Y. 
Doubleday. 530 p. Struggle between French and British in Colonial 
America. 

Rypianp, Lerv N. A “Buy Michigan” Purchasing Policy? Ann Arbor. 
Bureau of Government, Institute of Public Administration, University 
of Michigan, 58 1. (Papers in Public Administration, Number 18). 
MiU-G. 

SorENSEN, Cuartes E. My Forty Years with Ford. New York. W. W. 
Norton. 345 p. 

SreeLe, Mrs. Tuora C., compiler. Opening Church Doors Through 
the Century; Record of First Presbyterian Church, Wyandotte, Mich- 
igan, 1856-1956. Wyandotte. First Presbyterian Church. 32 p. MiW. 

Stittman, Rutn. A Short History of Okemos. Okemos. 20 p. Mi. 

Torrent, Lewis. Muskegon County Log Marks. Detroit. Great Lakes 
Model Shipbuilders Guild. 27 p. Mi. 

Tucker, GLENN. Tecumseh, Vision of Glory. Indianapolis. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 399 p. 

U. S. Lisrary or Concress. Legislative Reference Service. Foreign 
Trade Interests in the State of Michigan. Washington. 214 p. Mi. 
Upper Pentnsuta DeveLopmMEeNtT Bureau. The Lure of Michigan's 

Upper Peninsula. Marquette. 152 p. Mid-H. 

Van Horne, James. Narrative of James Van Horne . . .On the Plains 
of Michigan. Middleboro, Mass. Weathercock House. 25 p. Account of 
the Fort Dearborn Massacre, originally published in 1817. Facsimile 
edition. 

VARCHAVER, CATHERINE. Older People in the Detroit Area and the 
Retirement Age. Grand Rapids. Eerdmans. 43 p. Mi. 

W. K. Kettocc Founpation. The First Twenty-Five Years; The Story 
of a Foundation. Battle Creek. 256 p. Activities of this foundation, 
1930 to 1955. 

Witson, Hotty. Caroline The Unconquered. New York. Julian Mes- 
sner. 189 p. Fiction. Setting in Michigan Great Lakes Area. 

Witson, Marron F. The Story of Willow Run. Ann Arbor. University 
of Michigan Press. 138 p. MiD-H. 

Woop tanp, Micuican. Zion Lutheran Church. A Centennial History, 
1856-1956. Woodland. Mi. 76 unnumbered pages. 


ARTICLES 


Augen, Ann. Letters to Thomas W. McCue, Augusta County, Virginia. 
Michigan History, 40:405-18. December. Letters written at Ann 
Arbor to her son. Edited by Florence W. Hazzard. 

Auurz, Roos H. Michigan Should Have a Monument to the “Iron 
Horse.” Inside Michigan, 6:37-38. February. 

Alma Celebrates First 100 Years, Inside Michigan, 6:18-19. July. 
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Arnotp, Epmunp C. Small Town—Big Welcome. Inside Michigan, 
6:26-28. July. About Frankenmuth. 

Arnotp, Gustavus. Grand Hotel, Its Romance and Its Mystery. Part 
II. Michigan Society of Architects. Bulletin, 30:15-27. August. 
MiD-F 

Batiarp, Raten. The St. Joseph River in Pioneer Days. Telescope, 
5:5-7. February. 

BatLert, AtBert G. The Soo and the Suez. Inland Seas, 12:207-8. 
Fall. 

Barcus, Frank A. Parking Problem. Michigan Society of Architects. 
Bulletin, 30:34-5. August. Includes information on the Grand Circus 
Park underground garage. MiD-F. 

Barnes, Len. George Mason’s Legacy. Motor News, 38:12-13. March. 
About a fourteen mile stretch of land along the Au Sable River. 

Barnes, Len. Michigan’s Neglected Gem. Motor News, 38:8-9. Jan- 
uary. About Isle Royale. 

Been, WatrFrip. Pictures Iron Mining in Michigan in 1955. Michigan 
Manufacturer and Financial Record, 97:20. May. MiD-S. 

Brown, EvizasetTu Gaspar. Judge Augustus Brevoort Woodward, Man 
of Property. Michigan History, 40:190-202. June. 

Brown, Henry D. Detroit Barracks, History and Military Background. 
Detroit Historical Society. Bulletin, 12:4-6. March. 

Brown, Prentiss M. Keller of Chrysler. Inside Michigan, 6:31-33. 
May. 

Bucsee, Gorpon P. Conflagration of the Steamer Erie. Telescope, 
5:10-13. February. The Erie burned August 9, 1844. Article prepared 
from Steamboat Disasters and Railroad Accidents . . . (Worcester, 
1846). 

BucsEE, Gorpon P. Steam Vessels of the Great Lakes. Telescope, 5:3-7. 
July. 

Burktunp, Cart E. A Country Store a Century Ago. Michigan History, 
40:309-16. September. Sketch of country store on Michigan frontier. 

Bury, Peter P. Michigan Bibliography: 1955. Michigan History, 
40:275-90. September. 

Butter, Geratp W. Glacial Erosion, Kelleys Island and Vicinity. In- 
land Seas, 12:125-27. Summer. 

Butter, Vircinia L. Things I Remember. Michigan History, 40:62-78. 
March. Recollections of Virginia Butler’s childhood in Michigan. 
Edited by Lewis Beeson. 

The Chippewa-Sauk Battle. The Totem Pole, 38:1-3. July. From 
History of St. Clair County. (Chicago, 1883.) 

Crever, Anrra K. A Modern Municipal Center for a Modern Flint. 
Inside Michigan, 6:35-36. February. 
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Dain, Froyp R. Some Calms, Some Storms. Detroit Historical Society. 
Bulletin, 13:8-13. November. James Witherell’s trip from Buffalo to 
Detroit in 1814. 

Detroit Battles Blight With Home Improvement. Inside Michigan, 
6:28-32. November. 

Donce, Francis M. An Extraordinary Tool and Die Maker. Inside 
Michigan, 6:30-32. April. Sketch of David M. LeVine of the Federal 
Engineering Company. 

Dorson, Ricnarp M. The Astonishing Repertoire of James Douglas 
Suggs, a Michigan Negro Storyteller. Michigan History, 40:152-66. 
June. 

Dow inc, Fr. Epwarp J. The Detroit Marine Historian. Telescope, 
5:10-12. July. 

Duncan, Francis. The Story of the D. & C. Inland Seas, 12:54-57, 
95-103. Spring, Summer. History of the Detroit and Cleveland Navi- 
gation Company. (Continued from Winter, 1955). 

Dyxstra, Littian. The Founding and Naming of Ann Arbor. Mich- 
igan History, 40:419-32. December. 

Dynamic Detroit, the Rebuilding of a City Tuned to the Times. Mich- 
igan Tradesman, p. 3-12. September. 

Ferry, Hawkins. The Mansions of Grosse Pointe. Michigan Society 
of Architects. Bulletin, 30:5-23. March. MiD-F. 

Fort Wayne—On Guard for Over a Century. Detroit Historical Society. 
Bulletin, 12:4-9. July. 

Frost, Barttett M. And so the Trees Grew. Detroit Historical Society. 
Bulletin, 12:8-10. March. Planning and constructing the Streets of 
Detroit. Exhibit in the Detroit Historical Museum. 

Frost, Barttetr M. Sticks, Stones and Daydreams. Detroit Historical 
Society. Bulletin, 12:9-13. April. Streets of Detroit in the Detroit 
Historical Museum. 

Frost, Ricuarp B. Michigan Industry Takes to the Air. Inside Mich- 
igan, 6:16-17. March. 

G. M. Dedicates $100 Million Technical Center. Michigan Manu- 
facturer and Financial Record, 97:14-15. June. MiD-S. 

G. M. Technical Center. Michigan Tradesman, p. 4-33. May. 

Gunperson, Rosert G, The Late General Crary. Michigan History, 
40:345-52. September. Michigan Militia General and Representa- 
tive to Congress. 

Hatt, Ron. Resortful State. Motor News, 38:8-9. June. 

Hampton, CornetiA C. Civil War Recollections of a Unionist in 
Dixie. Michigan History, 40:167-89. June. Edited with an intro- 
duction by Frederick D. Williams. 

Herrman, Harotp M. A Forgotten Aftermath to Michigan’s Aboli- 
tion of Capital Punishment. Michigan History, 40:203-14. June. 
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Here’s Why. Inside Michigan, 6:38-48. May. Various diversified in- 
dustries in Michigan. 

Heyz, Err. The Steamboat “Milwaukee.” Inland Seas, 12:64-67. 
Spring. 

Humpnreys, Sexton E. Lewis Cass, Jr. and the Roman Republic of 
1849. Michigan History, 40:24-50. March. 

Hurt, N. Franxiryn. Growth of Local Action During the British 
Military Rule at Detroit: 1760-1774. Michigan History, 40:451-64. 
December. 

Jounston, Josepu E. The Burning of the “Wing”. Telescope, 5:7-10. 
November. 

KEENEY, SALMON. Pennsylvania to Michigan: 1827. Michigan History, 
40:433-46. December. Edited by Helen Everett. 

Kirx, Des B. Is This the Wreck of the “Griffin?” Inside Michigan, 
6:30-31. August. 

Kocu, Henry C. A German Traveller Visits the Soo in 1855. Inland 
Seas, 12:259-66. Winter. Translation of Johann G. Kohl’s account 
of his visit to the Soo in 1855 which is contained in Chapter 29 of 
his Reisen in Nordwesten der Vereinigten Staaten. (New York, 
1857.) 

Kresce, Beutan (Purrer). Ancestors and Descendants of Solomon 
Sibley of Detroit. Detroit Society of Genealogical Research. Maga- 
zine, 19:113-18, 155-60. Spring, Summer. (Continued from Winter, 
1955.) 

Kresce, BeutAn (PurrEer) and Mitisroox, Minnie (Dusss). Early 
Marriage Records of Macomb County. Detroit Society for Genealogi- 
cal Research. Magazine, 19:123-28. (Continued from Winter, 1955.) 

L. A. Young Celebrates 50th Anniversary. Michigan Manufacturer and 
Financial Record, 97:5. March. MiD-S. 

Lanvon, Frep. In Rock Harbor for Shelter in 1901. Inland Seas, 
12:24-27. Spring. The United Empire seeks safety at Isle Royale. 
Laninc, Paut F. The Captivities and Escapes of John Miller and 

Daniel Convers, 1791-1794. Inland Seas, 12:86-94. Summer. 

The Legend of Belle Isle. The Totem Pole, 38:1-5. August. 

Lewis, Cuartzs A. Latvians in Michigan. Michigan History, 40:385- 
404. December. 

Lorcu, Emit. The Architecture of the Indian Agency House. Mich- 
igan History, 40:56-61. March. About the Schoolcraft Indian Agency. 

Lyons, S. A. The “J. H. Sheadle” in the Great Storm of 1913. Inland 
Seas, 12:16-23. Spring. 

Macautay, Gorpon. The Mighty Mac. Inland Seas, 12:119-24. Sum- 
mer. About the United States Coast Guard Cutter, “Mackinaw”. 

McCartny, Pat. Mount Pleasant. Motor News, 39:11. September. 
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McCtosxey, Jonn C. Back-Country Folkways in Mrs. Kirkland’s a 
New Home—Who'll Follow? Michigan History, 40:297-308. Sep- 
tember. 

McCoy, Garnett. Michigan Bibliography: 1954. Michigan History, 
40:95-104. March. 

McDonatp, Witt1aM A. Vessels Built by the Detroit Drydock Com- 
pany. Telescope, 5:11-12, 16, etc., May, June, July, August, 
September. 

MacLgop, Marcaret Arnett. Dickson the Liberator. The Beaver, 
p. 4-7. Summer. 

Marks, Lex. The Dream That Cook Built. The Michigan Alumnus, 
63:87-91. November. Biographical sketch of William W. Cook. 
MiD-P. 

May, Grorce S. Michigan’s Historic Marking Program. Michigan 
History, 40:447-50. December. 

Metton, DeForest. A Great Lakes Memory. Inland Seas, 12:72-73. 
Spring. 

Michigan Makes the Menu for the Nation’s Breakfast. Michigan Trades- 
man, p. 5-7. April. 

Michigan’s First Nuclear Power Plant. Michigan Tradesman, p. 3-4. 
August. 

Mixisroox, Minnie (Dusss) and others. Inscriptions from Three 
Cemeteries in Macomb County. Detroit Society for Genealogical 
Research. Magazine, 20:29-32. Fall. 

Mitxier, Metvin H. The Chautauqua in Lansing. Michigan History, 
40:257-74. September. 

Mitts, Katie R. Early Marriage Records of Macomb County. Detroit 
Society for Genealogical Research. Magazine, 19:161-66. Summer. 
(Continued from Spring, 1956). 

Mocinge, Davin O. Michigan’s Christmas Trees. Inside Michigan, 
6:27-28. December. 

Mocinz, Davin O. U. P. Mills Bring Out Wood Beauty. Inside Mich- 
igan, 6:34-35. November. 

Mott, Harotp W. The Windover Mound at Midland. The Totem 
Pole, 38:1-4. June. 

Moorg, Vrv1an Lyon. Caroline Ford. Michigan History, 40:353-57. 
September. Hillsdale’s first schoolteacher. 

Morean, Mrs. Exiyjan Witt1am (Lucy W. Srow). A Letter from 
Ann Arbor. Michigan History, 40:215-24. June. This letter, written 
13 July, 1831, is edited with an introduction by Robert M. Warner. 

Muncer, Tuomas L. Michigan Sesquicentennial Exhibit. Inside Mich- 
igan, 6:15-16. January. 

Murpny, Rowtey. Discovery of the Wreckage of the “Griffon.” In- 
land . 12:43-53. Spring. (Part I appeared in Inland Seas, Winter, 
1955. 
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Murpny, Rowtey. The “Griffon” Wreck at Tobermory. Inland Seas, 
12:275-85. Winter. 

Myers, Frank A. The Manitoulin “Griffon” vs.‘ the Tobermory “Grif- 
fon.” Inland Seas, 12:142-49. Summer. Comparison of the validity 
of each claim. 

Norris, Joz L. The Country Merchant and the Industrial Magnate. 
Michigan History, 40:328-44. September. Transition of Detroit 
from 1800 to 1940. 

Nuclear Power. Synchroscope, July-August. p. 4-7. Role of Detroit 
Edison in development of nuclear power. 

Opiz, THomas D. The Commercial Interests of the Great Lakes and the 
Campaign Issues of 1860. Michigan History, 40:1-23. March. 

O’Kzzrz, B. E. Three Famous Saginaw Shipbuilders. Telescope, 5:3-5. 
August. 

100-Year-Old Detroit-Based Ferry-Morse Seed Company. Michigan Manu- 
facturer and Financial Record, 97:3-4. April. MiD-S. 

Parmer, Rosert E. The Saga of the “J. T. Wing.” Telescope, 5:3-4. 
February. 

Passenger Boats at Sandusky, 1880-1947. Inland Seas, 12:219-20. Fall. 
From: Sandusky-Register-Star-News, 25 Nov., 1947. 

Paut, Mrs. Carrotyi. The Indian Agency House at Sault Ste Marie. 
Michigan History, 40:51-55. March. 

Pavsner, Cart. It’s for Tomorrow. Motor News, 39:21. July. About 
the G. M. Technical Center. 

Pavsner, Cart. Michigan’s Covered Bridges. Motor News, 39:17. 
October. 

PearsaLL, Marcor P. A Bank for the Industrious & Prudent. Detroit 
Historical Society. Bulletin, 12:4-8. April. History of the Detroit 
Bank. 

PrecxHaM, Howarp H. Indian Captives Brought to Detroit. Detroit 
Historical Society. Bulletin, 12:4-9. June. 

Perry, Oxtver Hazarp. Elk Hunting in Northern Michigan. Mich- 
igan History, 40:291-96. September. Introduction by Raymond D. 
Burroughs. 

PerersEN, Eucene T. A Historical Society Is Formed In Lansing. 
Michigan History, 40:358-62. September. 

Pratt, Myres M. Detroit Under Siege 1763. Michigan History, 
40:465-97. December. 

Porz, Epwin. It’s All For Meeshegan, Y’ Know. The Michigan 
Alumnus, 63:25-29. October. Biographical sketch of Fielding H. 
Yost, football coach at University of Michigan for 25 years. 

Pounp, Artuur. General Motors’ Old Home Town. Michigan History, 
40:79-94. March. Early history of Flint and its automobile industry. 

Quatre, Mito M. A Visit to Cadillac’s Native Town. Detroit His- 
torical Society. Bulletin, 13:6-9. October. 
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Rapp, Marvin A. John Maynard-Lake Erie Hero. Inland Seas, 12:3-15. 
Spring. 

Reep, Conniz V. North from Harbor Springs. Inside Michigan, 6:18. 
August. 

Rincz, Donatp A. William Cullen Bryant’s Account of Michigan in 
1846. Michigan History, 40:317-27. September. 

Rosertson, Puyxuis. Eagle Harbor. Telescope, 5:12-13. September. 

Rosertson, Puyxuis. Old Ports in Michigan, Leland and Maubinway. 
Telescope, 5:5. March. 

The Role of Wayne University in Michigan Higher Education. Mich- 
igan Tradesman, p. 5-25. March. 

Roxuins, Prerce. Detroit’s Riverama. Motor News, 39:10. August. 

S. S. “Aquarama,” Newest Addition to Detroit’s Skyline. Michigan 
Tradesman, p. 8-10. August. 

The Sad Story of the Burt Lake Band. The Totem Pole, 37:1-6. March. 

SacenporPH, Kent. The Ghost of Capitol Park. Detroit Historical 
Society. Bulletin, 12:8-13. May. Reinterment of Stevens T. Mason. 

Sr. Jonn, Srerwinc, Jr. Detroit’s Plan for Port Development. Inside 
Michigan, 6:27-29. March. 

Serrett, Auice D. Abstracts of Probate Court Records, Oakland 
County, 1822-1840. Detroit Society for Genealogical Research. 
Magazine, 20:67-72. Winter. 

Styxer, F. J. Original Inboard Arrangement of the United States 
Steamer “Michigan.” Telescope, 5:3-6. November. 

Smitu, Stantey Barney. Notes On the Village of Schoolcraft in the 
1850’s. Michigan History, 40:129-51. June. 

Smiru, Suzanne. History of Leathem D. Smith Shipbuilding Company. 
Telescope, 5:9-16. January. 

Sniper, C. H. J. Further Search for the “Griffon.” Ontario History, 
48:1-6. Winter. 

Some Rare Materials on the Great Lakes in the Burton Historical Col- 
lection of the Detroit Public Library. Telescope, 5:6-7. December. 
Prepared in Burton Historical Collection in 1945 and distributed as 
leaflet in connection with Great Lakes exhibition. 

Spoonsr, A. L. The Last of the Ottawas. The Totem Pole, 38:1-6, 
1-4. April, May. 

StreELE, G. M. Down in a Copper Mine. Michigan History, 40:225-35. 
June. Edited by William McCann. Account of a journey in 1870 
to Michigan copper country that first appeared in The Ladies’ 
Repository. 

Stewart, Joun R. Statistical Review of Detroit, 1955. The Detroiter, 
47:6. March 5, 1956. 

Stewart, Joun R. U. S. Outgains Michigan in Manufacturing. The 
Detroiter, 47:1. November 5, 1956. 
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Stmron, Matcotm R. Court Rooms and Architects. Michigan Society 
of Architects. Bulletin, 30:49-53. September. Discusses the problems 
of designing the court rooms in the Detroit City County Building. 
MiD-F. 

Thus Far in ’56. Michigan Tradesman, p. 31-35. June. Mackinac 
Straits Bridge Construction. 

The Tobermory “Griffon” vs. the Manitoulin “Griffon.” Inland Seas, 
12:68-9. Spring. 

Treaty Payments. The Totem Pole, 39:1-3. October. Payments to 
Ottawa and Chippewa Indians of Michigan. 

TrepacnigR, WitxiaM J. It’s Our 40th Anniversary. Motor News, 
39:8-11. July. History of the Auto Club of Michigan. 

Ussetoupe, Cari. The Threshold of Possibilities, the Society, 1900- 
1955. Wisconsin Magazine of History, 39:76-84. Winter 1955-56. 
About the Wisconsin Historical Society. Special reference is made 
to the association of Dr. Milo M. Quaife, now of Detroit, with the 
society from 1914 to 1919. 

Unlimited Frontiers for Michigan Ports Visioned When Seaway Project 
is Completed. Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record, 97:6-7. 
June. MiD-S. 

Wauta, Epw. J. Details Concerning the Earliest Historic Tribes in 
Michigan. The Totem Pole, 39:1-7. November. 

Want a, Epw. J. Observations on the Perforation and Cutting of Disks 
from Human Skulls. The Totem Pole, 37:1-5. January. 

Wampum. The Totem Pole, 39:3-6. December. 

Will Michigan be Caught with its Ports Down. Inside Michigan, 
6:30-31. March. 

Wiis, W. R. Shipwrecks at Isle Royale. Inland Seas, 12:251-58. 

Wison, Beruany. It’s An Ill Wind. Michigan Alumnus Quarterly 
Review, 63:56-62. December. First disaster relief of American Red 
Cross in Michigan in 1881. MiD-P. 

Wotrr, J. F. Shipwrecks of the North Shore of Lake Superior. Tele- 
scope, 5:3-7, 3-7. May, June. 

Wreck Chart of the Great Lakes. Telescope, 5:3-9, 8-9, 13-14, 14. 
September, October, November, December. Originally published by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Contains location of wrecks from 
1886-1891. 

The “Yantic.” Telescope, 5:3-8. January. 

Younc, Anna. Sarnia From the Port Side. Inland Seas, 12:104-9. 
Summer. 


UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS 


Bennett, ANDREW. Development of the Kalamazoo Public Schools, 
1900-1914. 40 p. Typewritten. MiK. 
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Bonx, Wattace. The Printing, Publishing and Bookselling Activities 
of John P. Sheldon and His Associates in Detroit, 1817-1830. Ann 
Arbor. (University of Michigan. Dissertation: Ph. D.) MiU. 

GemMgEL, Donatp J. The 1936 Lemke Vote in Michigan: a Study in 
Political Behavior. East Lansing. (Michigan State University. Thesis: 
M. A.) 160 leaves. MiE-M. 

McGarr, Joun P. The Controversy Over the Location of Michigan 
Agricultural College. East Lansing. (Michigan State University. 
Thesis: M. A.) 80 leaves. MiE-M. 

McGurneas, Rocser. Kalamazoo Medicine Prior to the Civil War, 1830- 
1860. 31 p. Typewritten. MiK. 

Moore, Juria (Gatiin). History of the Dearborn Area, 1709-1940; 
edited by Rossiter Huntington Potter III. Detroit, 1956. 2 v. in 3. 
Typewritten. Volume II is a bibliography and appendix. 

Roru, Ruts. Nightmare in February. Detroit. Typewritten. (Wayne 
University. Thesis: M. A.). Detroit bank crash 1933. MiD-W. 

Van Koeveninc, Aprian. Adrian Van Koevering, Brief Autobiography. 
159 p. Typewritten. Mi. 

Van Kogverinc, Aprian. The Dutch Colonial Pioneers of Western 
Michigan; the Story of a Mass Movement of Nineteenth Century 
Pilgrims. 1,000 p. Typewritten. Mi. 


SUPPLEMENT— 1949 
UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS 


Lorenz, Joun G. Michigan’s Banking Crisis—1933. East Lansing. 
(Michigan State University. Thesis: M. A.) 44 p. MiE-M. 


SUPPLEMENT— 1952 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


BaRTHOLOMEW, Har.anp Anp AssociaTEs. A Report Upon the Future 
Development of Property Lying Between Jefferson Avenue and Lake 
St. Clair, City of Grosse Pointe, Michigan. St. Louis, 33 p., 18 leaves. 
Prepared for the Grosse Pointe City Council. 


SUPPLEMENT— 1952 
UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS 


Brown, ExizaBetH Reap. A Brief Sketch of Six of Michigan’s Pioneer 
Newspapers, a Paper Written in Partial Fulfillment of the Require- 
ments of History 183. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. 22 p. 


typewritten. Mi. 
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Kresier, E. W. The School at Brooklyn, Michigan, Fifty and More 
Years Ago. Lansing. 35 p. typewritten. Mi. 


SUPPLEMENT— 1953 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Newayco CENTENNIAL CoMMiITTEE. Newaygo, Michigan; First 
Hundred Years, 1853-1953. Newaygo. 72 p. MiD-H. 


SUPPLEMENT— 1953 
UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS 


Dopcz, Ricuarp Woopsury. Some aspects of the Political Behavior of 
Labor Union Members in the Detroit Metropolitan Area. Ann Arbor. 
(University of Michigan. Dissertation: Ph. D.) MiU. 

SARASOHN, STEPHAN B. The Regulation of Parties and Nominations in 
Michigan, the Politics of Election Reform. New York. (Columbia 
University. Dissertation. Ph. D..) NNC. 


SUPPLEMENT—1954 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


NisBeT, STEPHEN S. Contribution to Human Nutrition; Gerber Products 
—Since 1928. New York. Newcomen Society in North America. 
24 p. 

Wesser, Oscar. J. L. Hudson, the Man and the Store. New York. 
Newcomen Society in North Amercia. 28 p. 


SUPPLEMENT— 1954 
UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS 


Brown, ExizasetH Reap. A Union List of Newspapers Published in 
Michigan, Based on the Principal Newspaper Collections in the State, 
with Notes Concerning Papers not Located. Ann Arbor. University 
of Michigan Department of Library Science. 263 p. Mi. 

Losett, Georce Henry Jr. A Biography of Frank Knox. Urbana, 
Illinois. (University of Illinois. Dissertation: Ph. D.) IU. 
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SUPPLEMENT— 1955 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


BarTHOLOMEW (HarLAND) AND AssociaTEs. Comprehensive Area 
Plan, Cities of Benton Harbor and St. Joseph, Townships of Benton 
and St. Joseph, for the Area Planning Commission. St. Louis, Mo. 
108 p. Mi. 

Barren, Tuevma F., Flint and Michigan; a Study in Interdependence. 
Ann Arbor. University of Michigan. 59 p. Mi. 

Gerser Propucts Company. Story of an Idea and Its Role in the 
Growth of the Baby Foods Industry. Fremont. MiG-R. 

McCrave, Harry. Michigan Civil Government, a Classroom Textbook. 
. . « CRev. ed.) Hillsdale. Hillsdale School Supply. 102 p. Mi. 

SHurTLeFrF, Mary Bexxe. Old Arbre Croche. 48 p. History of Cross 
Village. MiD-H. 

Younc, Rosert C. A Great State, Part of a Great Nation; The New 
Michigan Social Activity Study Guide. Hillsdale. Hillsdale School 
Supply. 112 p. Mi. 


SUPPLEMENT— 1955 
UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS 


Barnarp, Date. Libraries of Portland, Michigan. typewritten. Mi. 

DeVries, Water Date. The Role of the Fourth Class Michigan 
City Clerk in Municipal Decision-making. East Lansing. (Michigan 
State University. Thesis: M. A.) 97 leaves. MiE-M. 

Jouns, Manian. Theater in Kalamazoo from 1860-1890. 44 p. type- 
written. MiK. ; 

McArruur, Nem Max. River to Seaway. Ann Arbor. (University of 
Michigan. Dissertation: Ph. D.) MiU. 

Menarriz, H. F. Kalamazoo Industry, 1890-1900. 20 p. typewritten. 
Mik. 

SreceL, C. §. Kalamazoo and the Great Depression, 1933-1937. 27 p. 
typewritten. MiK. 





Foodtown, U.S.A. 
Gerald Carson 


Miss Datsy Buck, who used to preside over the newsstand in the 
Michigan Central depot at Battle Creek patted up her back hair, 
the way women do when they feel themselves in command of the 
situation. 

“Battle Crick,” she told an audience of visiting drummers, “is the 
best-advertised little old town in the whole United States.” 

During the years just before and after 1900, Battle Creek had 
turned away from the Arcadian life of a Main Street town and 
entered the industrial age with something of a bang. Named for a 
ruckus between two Indians and two surveyors, one of the world’s 
most minuscule Indian affrays, in which no wounds worse than a 
broken head were inflicted, Battle Creek developed slowly around 
a water power site. The “crick” turned the wheels of village indus- 
tries: saw and flour mills, broom factories, planing mills; later joined 
by furniture works, agricultural implement and steam pump factories. 

What really gilded the town, though, and gave it boulevard 
lights, a first-class hotel, and a multimillionaire, was the invention 
locally of a whole category of dry breakfast foods, precooked, ready 
to eat. The crinkly Battle Creek foods proved to be a spectacular 
contribution to kitchen convenience in a servantless world. They 
helped to keep down the high cost of living, raised the national 
consumption of fluid milk, added a bright new variety to a monot- 
onous and heavy diet. 

Millions of dollars’ worth of advertising and billions of breakfast 
food cartons made the good name of Battle Creek a kitchen-and- 
pantry word from one coast of continental North America to the 
other, carried it across all oceans and seas, hypnotically repetitive, 
impressing daily upon the mothers and small fry of the world the 
health message of the Cereal City, which marketed food and 
philosophy together. By 1911 there were 108 brands of cornflakes 
alone being packed in Battle Creek. 

That’s what Miss Buck meant. 

Copyright, 1957, By Gerald Carson 
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The breakfast that required no cooking, that would keep indefi- 
nitely, that poured crisply out of a cardboard box, was as American 
as beans or baseball. Yet soon two other countries were eating more 
cornflakes per head than the United States did. Within less than 
a generation, the crackling foodstuffs invented in this small mid- 
western city were munched daily in most of the world’s countries, 
colonies, and dependencies. Although the peoples of all nations 
have ever remained stubbornly nationalistic in their food preferences, 
the American “health foods” proved to be the exception to the rule. 
Battle Creek took the world by storm. 

Ingenious cookers, heavy steel rollers running at differential 
speeds, and the inherent virtues of the small grains did the job for 
Battle Creek; although some observers of the burgeoning Michigan 
metropolis have said enviously that it was done with mirrors. This 
grudging compliment referred to a certain virtuosity in the use of 
salesmanship which Battle Creek demonstrated in persuading the 
world to drink coffee made out of wheat, eat a chop based on macer- 
ated peanuts, or breakfast on crunchy flakes instead of fried ham, hot 
biscuits, and boiled coffee. There were moral, sumptuary, and 
even religious overtones to the cornflake crusade. How could literal 
Bible Christians raise hosannahs when they were all doubled up with 
dyspepsy, reeking with tobacco, or disabled by a shot of high-proof 
Old Lightning? 

At any rate, Battle Creek grew and prospered upon the technology 
of mashing and mauling wheat, bran, corn, oats, and rice into 
entrancing, dainty new foodstuffs. The new foods, the scare 
advertising, and the health preachments by which they were sold 
changed profoundly the world’s eating habits and brought to Battle 
Creek new energy and wealth, new citizens, and an unquenchable 
booster spirit. With the food factories came maturity, sophistication, 
social complexities, a carriage aristocracy, an Entre Nous Pedro Club, 
an interurban, sin, and the best opera house between Kalamazoo 
and Jackson, its stage large enough to handle a Ben Hur race with 
two chariots and four horses. 

“The World’s Cereal Bowl,” “The Cereal City,” “The Health 
City,” “Foodtown,” “The Biggest Little City in the U.S.A.,” “Corn- 
flake Capital of the World,” and “A Little Chicago” were all 
sobriquets which newspaper paragraphers applied to Michigan’s 
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most celebrated small city. Battle Creek was acknowledged to be 
“a pretty smart town.” 

What other small city has exerted so great an influence upon the 
character of our civilization as Battle Creek? A fair case could be 
made out for Durham, North Carolina. Known as the “Town Re- 
nowned the World Around,” Durham sent out upon the world its 
celebrated Bull Durham smoking tobacco. But Battle Creek, with 
fervor left over from its “underground railroad” days, set a higher 
moral tone. Its aim was no less than to save the race from its 
physiological sins, and to get well paid for its good advice; whereas 
Durham’s fame rested solely upon the merchantable but filthy weed. 
Only Battle Creek offered solid sustenance and a vision of the Edenic 
life where the soy bean vied with the wheat germ, and the aci- 
dophilus washed down “All the Wheat that’s Fit to Eat.” 

“The health food business is one of the Lord’s own instrumen- 
talities,” proclaimed Mrs. Ellen G. White, priestess of the Seventh 
Day Adventists, who made their world headquarters in Battle Creek. 

No other industry could make that statement! 

“Battle Creek has 21,000 people,” said a Chicago visitor in 1902, 
“all of whom are engaged in the manufacture of breakfast foods.” 
Another commentator remarked, “Cascarets are unknown in Battle 
Creek. They can’t work while you sleep here, for nobody sleeps— 
excepting, of course, the policemen.” 

“A cablegram from anywhere in the world addressed ‘Battle 
Creek’ will be delivered,” exulted Charles W. Post, the Postum 
and Grape Nuts pioneer. There was a sense of urgency and destiny 
about the billboard erected opposite the Michigan Central depot— 
“Better Yourself in Battle Creek.” 

It was, indeed, a pleasant little city of square, white houses placed 
well back from the street among oaks and maples, with twelve-foot 
ceilings and grandmother's mirror with goldleaf frame brought from 
Connecticut. Shaded avenues were arranged on a rectangular grid 
pattern in the gentle valley of the Kalamazoo River. It was and is 
a pleasant country of low hills and pretty lakes with the southern 
Michigan hay and fruit belt spread all about the town. Smokestacks, 
water towers, and shining rows of huge grain elevators rose from 
the floor of the valley, symbols of the opportunities developing in 
Foodtown, while outlying string streets reached toward Kalamazoo, 
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Bellevue, Athens, and Marshall. Battle Creek citizens firmly believed 
that when General Lewis Cass said, “If you would see a pleasant 
peninsula, look about you,” translating and adapting to his purpose 
the celebrated inscription upon the tomb of Sir Christopher Wren in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, that Cass was thinking of the spot where the 
“crick” joins the Kalamazoo River, deep in the heart of Battle Creek. 

By the 1940's, some one hundred million spoons clicked rhythmically 
against brimming bowls of breakfast food every morning in the 
United States, with the grains preferred in this order: corn, wheat, 
oats, bran, and rice. The peanut, under various coy disguises, was 
the dining room staple at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, while flaked 
corn became the aptest symbol of the revolution at the breakfast 
table. Though wheat has a longer history and enjoys a greater 
prestige with Western man, it was corn which nourished the American 
pioneer. Easy to cultivate, able to multiply itself two hundred fifty 
times in a single harvest, the corn plant is a good source of mar- 
velous efficiency. Corn quickly became the true American staff of 
life, the inspiration of artists, of literature, its influence transcending 
the wealth of the Incas or the dreams of the Spanish conquistators. 
Hogged down for pork and salted, corn in indirect form appeared 
on the settler’s table three times a day, seven days a week. As 
meal, corn produced syrup, bread and pone, Indian pudding. As 
whiskey, corn supported the frontier economy, passing easily as 
money, while the “hominy man” and the “hot corn” lady cried their 
produce picturesquely on city streets. 

In 1952, Canadians ate even more poundage per capita than 
did United States families. The Australians munched almost twice 
as much grain in the form of flakes, shreds, and granules as we 
did, even though fifty per cent of us ate an ounce or so of cereal 
every day. Today, Battle Creek optimism and salesmanship push 
on toward limitless goals. The pace is always quickening. In 1955 
the United States alone scooped up 1,182,000,000 pounds—the 
largest tonnage ever, and the highest per capita, of prepared break- 
fast foods that had been rolled, baked, ground, flaked, beat up, 
exploded, and extruded, worth $345,000,000 at wholesale prices. 
The advertising expense in connection with distributing breakfast 
cereals in 1955 amounted to around $33,500,000. The cereal fac- 
tories are also enormous users of cardboard, printing, and premiums 
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such as nylon stockings, 82-piece exclusive-pattern silverplate sets, 
space helmets, atom bomb rings, plastic boomerangs, voodoo papers, 
and cowboy regalia. The horse opera trappings are, incidentally, 
quite passé now. Ever responsive to the shifting interests of their 
young public, the breakfast food companies have now tackled the 
problems of interplanetary navigation. They are today the principal 
source of equipment for pre-teenage space flight men. As the new 
science of astrodynamics develops and man prepares to swing around 
the earth at ionospheric altitudes, the Russians may or may not 
cooperate. But we know that the breakfast food companies will. 
Later, when translunary journeys are made, Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
and Post Toasties will not be far behind. They will, in fact, be 
right there; one or the other. But not both—breakfast food rivalries 
being what they are. 

The cereal premium is an ingenious device of American mer- 
chandising designed to satisfy the inborn urge to get something for 
nothing. Both the American Mom and the space helmet set respond 
frenetically to the lure of an added extrinsic value like cat’s-eye 
marbles in six assorted colors or a poinsettia costume pin. 

In the form of gifts, either packed in the carton or obtainable in 
exchange for boxtops or coupons and small amounts of cash, the 
breakfast food, soap, tobacco, home appliance makers, and other 
premium promoters spent more than an astronomical $1.5 billion in 
1955 on premium merchandising. It is an old idea. Paul Revere, as a 
silversmith, distributed fancy “trading cards” (premiums) to pros- 
pective customers. B. T. Babbitt, of cleanser fame, offered colored 
lithographs in exchange for soap wrappers. Elbert Hubbard, the sage 
of East Aurora, New York, once a peddler of Larkin’s soap, gave a 
solid brass kerosene lamp with each case; button hooks to use with 
high button shoes; also perfume and celluloid collars. One of the 
dicta of the old Roycrofter was: “The premium method of merchan- 
dising will live as long as trade itself, because it moves with the 
tides of the human heart.” 

“ATTEN-SHUN! KIDS! Get these regulation U. S. Army 
Chevrons—one free in every package.” A cereal-eating veteran of 
Bastogne, Iwo Jima, or Korea gazing moodily at a tall, thin package 
of flakes, resembling in silhouette the UN building in New York, 
may find himself, like any of the rest of us on any given morning, 
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under a horrid compulsion, the result of conditioning as a reader 
of carton literature, to scan what is printed on the box. There is a 
sorcery about the words, a fantastic inappropriateness about the 
subject which happens to be—in this instance—combat chevrons. 
“Sew ‘em on your jackets—form drill squads—Have Army games”! 
A demobilized veteran may well feel, as do many adults these days, 
that Foodtown has been submerged in Toytown. To the small fry the 
gaudy cartons represent nourishment both for the body and the 
mind. 

A six-year-old consumer trainee recently assured his mother that 
he didn’t mind getting his own breakfast and eating it by himself. 
“I like to eat alone,” he explained. “I can just sit and think, and 
read my cereal boxes.” 

Once upon a time one chose a cereal food for happy breakfasting 
with the feeling that what would fatten a hog or strengthen a horse 
was good for humans too. “Now,” says a disgruntled oldster, address- 
ing his plaint to the editor of the New York Times under the nom 
de plume of “Kicker”: 

I find that Cereal A is especially made for children who play hard, 
Cereal B is for nursing mothers and Cereal C is what makes champions. 

I am not a child, a nursing mother, or an invalid, and I think it 
smacks of professionalism to be a champion. 

I have just bought a pound of rice and am looking for old-fashioned 
oatmeal in bulk and will hope to find some packaged cereal free from 
thiamin or vitamin B or tin whistles and silverware. 

Kicker’s views will not be taken seriously. The cereal makers 
know who their best friends are—and where they are. For them 
skilled students of mass behavior—Elmo Roper, A. C. Nielson, the 
advertising agencies—examine with anxious solicitude our breakfast 
habits, our preferences as to grain-types, our taste in premiums, 
tabulated by age group and sex, by season and the day of the week, 
by family size and geographical region. The cereal folk know how 
many of us eat eggs in the morning, or pancakes, or bacon, or sweet 
rolls; and how many follow the recommended “basic breakfast pat- 
tern”: orange juice, cereal-and-milk, buttered toast and coffee, recom- 
mended by the Cereal Institute, Inc., a research and educational en- 
deavor supported by the whole industry. 

Average eating time: 12 minutes, daily except Sunday. Girls eat 
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more cereals than boys; ten-year-olds more than teen-agers. One out 
of three cereal eaters add fruit or berries. The detail in which this 
kind of information exists is astonishing. A cereal sales manager can 
know, if he wants to, how many red-headed, car-owning, employed, 
bran eaters there are in Columbus, Ohio, or any other city; whether 
each one is a union man or not, member of a lodge, what kind of 
house he lives in, how many kids he feeds, even his average weekly 
grocery bill. 

When grandpa fed the stock and milked the cows before break- 
fast, when the children trudged a couple of miles to the little un- 
consolidated red school house, the only question about the adequate 
breakfast was—was it adequate? There has been a certain amount 
of retrogression. The breakfast question of today revolves around the 
light eater, the coffee-and-rolls bolter, or—even worse—the breakfast 
skipper. 

The breakfast food industry still meets the problem of breakfast 
delinquents with a historic versatility. It has ranged widely, from 
Arthur Godfrey to Harvard University in its search for potent 
coadjutors in the cause. Mass feeding tests have demonstrated the 
importance of eating from one-fourth to one-third of the day’s food 
at the morning meal. The bicycle ergometer, with the hungry sub- 
ject peddling madly, has determined maximum work output. Mental 
alertness, and the magnitude of neuromuscular tremor have been 
related to the cereal breakfast, the bacon-and-eggs breakfast, and the 
no-breakfast. 

What of the “coffee only” husband, who wonders why he feels 
so hungry and dizzy at mid-morning? What about the woman who 
dreams of weighing one hundred and twenty-three pounds once 
more? What about the thirteen million Americans who are over 
sixty-five today and who will number seventeen to twenty million 
by 1975? The Cereal Institute has looked into all these matters. It 
has verified by scientific procedures what the breakfast food folks 
always suspected—that the fat and the thin, the young and the old, 
feel better and thrive better with an adequate breakfast under their 
belt. Let us not overlook the commercial significance of these dis- 
coveries. 

One family of four, well indoctrinated and convinced of the 
superiority of a single cereal brand, if each member lived to the 
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Biblical three-score-and-ten, could conceivably be worth around 
$2,000 over a lifetime to the favored brand. Corn flakes, it has been 
amply demonstrated, can easily become familial. 

Why, particularly, did one town in Michigan become the home 
and center of breakfast foods, of the national hunt for the better life? 

Was it geography or something about freight rates? No. 

Skilled labor force? No. 

Local source of grain? No. Calhoun County, in which Battle 
Creek is located, produces a mere driblet of the wheat needed by 
the cereal plants, and only nominal amounts of the other grains 
used. 

Battle Creek’s special asset has been its human resources. The 
names of three men stand out, all great persuaders: Doctor John 
Harvey Kellogg, surgeon-health-evangelist-food-inventor; Charles 
W. Post, shrewd capitalist and hypnotic advertiser; Will Keith 
Kellogg, Doctor John Harvey Kellogg’s younger brother, a dour, 
moody genius of finance and exploitation, who inspired a 
fanatic sales force with an almost religious sense of dedication as 
they fanned out over the grocery trade of North America. The 
seldom compatible Kellogg brothers, lowering and tilting at each 
other for fifty years and more, so different and so alike, together 
made Kellogg the greatest name in cereals; and W. K. Kellogg 
went on to establish the fourth largest charitable foundation in 
the United States. 

In the comfortable 1880's, Battle Creek had some seven thousand 
democratic residents and not a single millionaire. The town rocked 
along making threshing machines and pumps, milling flour, weav- 
ing knit goods, building wagons. It was just another provincial burg 
of which the drummers quipped, “I spent two weeks there one day,” 
with a German band, an old opera house, Vaporium (“the great $1.50 
catarrh remedy”). The community was still rural in atmosphere, 
the trading center for the county farmers who drove in on Satur- 
days, put their teams up at the tie-barn, and talked about the crops: 
“Terrible weather for hay, ain’t it?” 

Those were halcyon days, or so they seem now, when a country- 
bred youth went courtin’ with a bag of peppermints and wrapped 
the lines around the whip socket on the way home. A lad could leave 
his Columbia chainless in front of Charles Austin’s elite grocery or 
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Minty’s Cigar Store without lock or guard. Sometimes the entire 
force at the Nichols & Shepard thresher works, with wives and shoe- 
box lunches, would pile into a Grand Trunk special, drawn by the 
pony engine, to spend a bright August day in the blackberry patch 
near Olivet. 

What gave the city its special flavor was the religious-health-medi- 
cal doctrine of the Seventh Day Adventists. For fifty years, Battle 
Creek was the world headquarters, the modern Jerusalem, of this 
aggressive, fundamentalist society of the faithful, who observed their 
Sabbath on Saturday, then next day opened their stores and washed 
the windows of the Sanitarium to needle the Sunday-keepers. Devout 
believers in the Second Coming, convinced vegetarians, the Adven- 
tists followed Genesis literally where it says, “Behold, I have given 
you every herb-bearing seed . . . to you it shall be for meat.” 

The Advent folk were steered into the health reform by an astute 
prophetess, Mrs. Ellen G. White, who supplemented her religious 
message with instruction in elementary physiology and washing up, 
and tried to put an end to piggery at the dinner table. 

There was a remarkable dynamism about this calling out of a 
whole church against dietetic error. Revivalistic, tub-thumping in 
character, the early Adventist agitation over food provided an ef- 
fective propaganda background for the commercial breakfast food 
industry. Gifted in oratory, piety, and business administration, Sister 
White called the signals in matters of faith, dress, decorum, and diet. 

The pioneer residents of Battle Creek brought with them from 
humble eastern homes the religious experience of camp and grove 
meeting. The Inner Light guided them on their way—and often 
caused a peck of trouble, too. Battle Creek went in for table-tipping, 
mesmerism, phrenology, and heard distinctly the knocking of the 
spirits. The Methodists and Presbyterians, meanwhile, made no dis- 
tinction between criminals and Universalists, while the Progressive 
Friends found the Universalists too stuffy. Above all, the Seventh 
Day Adventists flourished like Jonah’s gourd. Theirs was a working 
man’s literal creed, filled with horrid-looking beasts and images of 
splendid thrones, of Adventist saints wearing golden crowns and 
munching graham gems. It was a viable program for the rural areas 
circa 1880. 

You might think that Old Splitfoot wouldn’t have a chance in 
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Battle Creek. But ornate dress, sybaritic living, worldliness slithered 
into the Michigan Eden from Marshall and Kalamazoo, or arrived 
on the Detroit accomodation. There were local quacks to prey upon 
the gullible. Shady visitors worked the town unloading lighting 
rods, gold mining stocks, an inside interest in a perpetual motion 
machine. One man sold a washing-fluid recipe for $2. Jim Burt 
gave his watch to a woman down at the Commercial House to show 
his confidence in her and she made off with it. 

Every female resident of Battle Creek was a lady; excepting, of 
course, Mrs. Nellie—“Long Nell”—Davenport, and the commercially 
amative ladies whom she sheltered over on Monroe Street, South; 
and also excepting Mrs. Laura Whipps of 56 Barney Street, if you 
remember around 1902; or 57 Jackson, catacorner from the Post 
Tavern, if you mean 1904 and after. But virtue was the rule, vice 
the exception. Nellie and Laura didn’t make much bother, except 
that now and then one or the other would have to take a $5 trip to 
police headquarters on a busy Saturday night. Sometimes the stranger 
started out in good faith for the Star of Hope Mission, but someway 
ended up in the company of one of Nellie’s odalisques. Sometimes 
a sinner from Albion or some other town along the Michigan Central 
was escorted home from Laura’s, greatly chop-fallen, in the custody 
of a deputy sheriff. The wages of sin could be collected in Battle 
Creek, the same as elsewhere. In the background there was always 
the possibility of the pistol in the muff, or laudenum for ennui. The 
incidents and characters which have just been mentioned kept 
Sister Ellen White on her toes. They did not establish the moral 
tone of Battle Creek life, but she thought they did. It became clear 
to her over a period of time that Battle Creek was both an unsuitable 
and an unlikely place for the Second Coming. The consequences to 
Battle Creek of this conviction on the part of the Adventist’s world 
leader were both serious and spectacular. 

Crystal gazers, hypnotists, neuropaths, and mental healers who 
advertised absent treatments made themselves as cozy along Battle 
Creek’s main street as a boll weevil in a cotton bale. Traveling doctors 
put up at the Potter House, some of whom could diagnose disease 
just by taking one look at the patient. The ineffable Bernarr A. Mac- 
fadden twice muscled in on Battle Creek’s fame, swinging along the 
streets of the Health City in bare feet and shorts, chest up, stomach in. 
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The crank element is no longer conspicuous in Battle Creek. Many 
years ago it folded its tents and moved to New York City, Florida, 
and Southern California. The modern breakfast food executives and 
the California kelp wizards have common ancestors, but they parted 
company long ago by a process of divergent evolution. The breakfast 
food processors of today are interested in the breakfast nook of the 
normal family. The food cultists are throw-backs, Indian medicine 
men with a slicker routine. 

A faint and slightly rowdy recall of the days when Battle Creek 
was the natural homing place for raw fooders and nature boys oc- 
curred in the summer of 1954 when the nudists yarded up at the 
Health City for a national jamboree. A Baptist radio evangelist from 
Fort Smith, Arkansas—in a blue serge suit—tried to crash the gate to 
photograph the frolics and catch the “disgusting revelations” on his 
tape recorder. Nothing much happened. The preacher got roughed 
up and never did see the crowning of Mr. Sunshine and Miss Sun- 
beam. But, for a day or two, it seemed like old times in Foodtown. 

What was called “The Battle Creek System” radiated from the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, headquarters for the vegetarian attack on 
pork. It was the home of health congresses and strange theories. 
There was enough of an air of fanaticism about its corridors and 
walks to produce a mild form of genuine persecution. Hoodlums and 
urchins invaded the West End where the Sanitarium was located 
to frighten the Adventists’ horses, snatch at their bridles, chant “bran 
eater” and “Gizzardite” around the purlieus of the Tabernacle. Some- 
times a comely lady Adventist in her bloomer-type uniform was 
forced to hole up in a nearby store until rescued by an elder. 

To Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, superintendent of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, who resembled Foxy Grandpa both in appearance and 
talent—to the medical Kellogg brother, more than to any other in- 
dividual, Battle Creek owes its initial fame. Gifted and versatile son 
of Adventist parents, Doctor Kellogg expanded a struggling little 
medical boarding house run by the Adventists in the 1870's into 
the vast institution of the 1900's; and it still flourishes. Kellogg drew 
well upholstered Americans with the leisure to worry about their 
insides to Battle Creek for an expensive turn at “getting the stomach 
right.” The sanitarium is a phenomenon not immediately under- 
standable to those who never saw it in its days of glory. Here was 
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refreshment for body, mind, and spirit. It was hard to get one without 
the others, but easy to get all three. The vast resort offered the 
combined features of a medical boarding house, hospital, religious 
retreat, country club, tent Chautauqua, spa, all carried forward in 
an atmosphere of moral reform and asceticism. 

Ripples from Battle Creek washed all distant shores, modifying 
over the span of two generations our ideas about food, physiology, 
nutrition, fresh air, physical culture, and the Good Life. In the 
early days of radio, Battle Creek had a muezzin of the kilocycles who 
called upon the faithful to do their duty every hour on the hour from 
station WKBP whose call letters stand for “We Keep Breakfast 
Popular.” Even now, throughout the day, the announcer of a local 
station, successor to WKBP, intones “This is station, W-E-L-L, Battle 
Creek.” 

There was just one trouble with the sanitarium diet. It was re- 
markably dull. To keep his hungry guests from breaking training, 
Doctor Kellogg invented some eighty new grain and nut food 
products, including peanut butter and the flaked breakfast foods. 
Imitation was inevitable. C. W. Post had a spectacular success and 
it was later duplicated by W. K. Kellogg, each one as smart as a 
traction lawyer. Together, they kept Battle Creek in an uproar for 
more than a lifetime—the two Kelloggs breaking ninety before 
they slipped their moorings. The time-spirit worked in their favor. 
The United States was just entering into a kind of life which did 
not require a strong back or pork three times a day. But millions of 
city dwellers ate as though they were still plowing between the 
stumps. Gastric troubles prepared the way for the “health foods,” 
while cholera morbus—the collywabbles—the result of contaminated 
food, underlined the urgent need for better technology and, higher 
standards in food processing. 

So far as the distinctive food products of Battle Creek were con- 
cerned, a mechanized agriculture provided an abundance of grain 
at low cost; and the women’s magazines educated the new crop 
of brides in the uses of the factory-processed patent foods. The 
public wanted “pure food”. Battle Creek produced it by the train- 
load, packaged in the new consumer unit cartons, uniform in 
weight, pre-cooked—even pre-digested they said—though that was 
neither important nor true, and untouched by human hands. 
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Breakfast food tonnage still goes up year after year. And so does 
meat consumption. What has happened is that, in general, the 
whole population is eating better than our grandfathers did. 

The Battle Creek contribution, in addition to the invention of 
a whole new class of foods, has been to increase the stature of the 
cereal grains, widen our knowledge of their nutritional values, point 
the way to a lighter and more varied diet, provide maximum con- 
venience. One needs only to slit, tilt, pour. Benjamin Thompson, 
Count Rumford, inventor of the drip coffee pot and the Rumford 
roaster, provides the appropriate philosophic comment: 

Any discovery or improvement by which the procuring of good, 
wholesome food can be facilitated, must contribute very powerfully to 
increase the comforts and promote the happiness of society. 

“The grains are great foods,” said W. K. Kellogg, the cornflake 
man who acquired and then gave away $50,000,000. Or, if the 
uncommunicative founder of the Kellogg Company didn’t utter 
this pithy maxim spontaneously, it was got up for him by some 
advertising man. We are likely, all of us who are alive around 
1975, to consider the Kellogg saying with a more than academic 
interest. Americans may some day become compulsory vegetarians. 
If the average United States citizen and his family continue to eat 
their weight in food every six to eight weeks, if the United States 
population presses upon the food supply as some authorities now 
anticipate, remarkable new patterns in food consumption will cer- 
tainly emerge with the grain foods playing a dominant part. “It is 
possible that meat production, a relatively inefficient form of ag- 
riculture, may not keep up with the expansion of population,” says 
Norman Jolliffe, director of the bureau of nutrition, department of 
health, New York City. “Toward the end of this century,” Jolliffe 
continues, 
assuming the present rate of population growth, the United States will 
have to divert a large proportion of cereal grains from animal feeds to 


direct human consumption unless the problem is otherwise solved by 
science. 


When grain is passed through the stomach of an animal and we 
eat the meat, it takes about eight acres to produce as much food as 
we could get from one acre, if we ate the vegetable food directly. 
And so, the traditional high protein diet of the United States may 
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be succeeded through sheer necessity by a high grain diet. 

Right now twenty million Americans still eat and drink unwisely. 
If there is a thesis to be demonstrated, it is that error binds the 
present to the past and promises to enliven an infinite future. The 
cause of right living is never lost, never won. 

The early elders of Adventism slumber on the pleasant slopes of 
Battle Creek’s Oak Hill Cemetery. Doctor John Harvey Kellogg 
and most of his dedicated helpers at the sanitarium have joined 
them under the yew and the cedar. The commercial pioneers— 
Will K. Kellogg and Charlie Post—they, too, belong to the ages. 
Altogether, this company of virtuosos left a heritage of broad social 
significance, and some memories not without their entertaining as- 
pects. They made Battle Creek the cereal capital of the world— 
a position it still retains. 














Nathan M. Thomas: Michigan Pioneer 
Robert L. Kincaid 


It was EMERSON wuo saID “an institution is the lengthened shadow 
of one man.”! That may be said of the institution I represent. Dur- 
ing my adult life, I have lived in the shadow of the Lincoln Memo- 
rial University. With each succeeding year, I have felt increasingly 
the spirit and importance of the personality whose name it bears. It 
has brought to me an enrichment which can never be measured in 
words. It has opened avenues of interest, stimulation, and inspira- 
tion which have brought great friendships, and has widened horizons 
of endless opportunities and responsibilities. What the institution 
has meant to me has been duplicated in many thousands of lives. 

Let me tell you about the first time I saw Carl Sandburg. It was 
when he came to Lincoln Memorial University in June, 1940, to re- 
ceive the Lincoln Diploma of Honor. I had read his books, thrilled 
over his lyrical poems, and had lived with Lincoln through the 
Prairie and War Years. | had a profound admiration for the great 
poet, biographer, historian, and humanitarian. Now I was to have 
the privilege of meeting him. 

Sandburg appeared on the platform of the Duke Hall of Citizen- 
ship to address the gathering of students and friends on the subject 
which he had made a lifetime passion. He spoke softly, sometimes 
slowly, sometimes hesitatingly, and occasionally rising in a cadence 
of eloquence and grandeur, his words rolling out in a throaty, res- 
onant voice. 

I will never forget his first words. He stood for a moment in a 
sort of reverie, his silver-white hair tousled over his forehead. Then 
he said, “It is a fearful thing for any institution to dare to bear the 
name of Abraham Lincoln, and it is a fearful thing for anyone 
to appear on a platform at such an institution and attempt to analyze 
the qualities of the man for whom it was named.” He was speaking 
with an apparent sense of awe, or he was deliberately striving for 


1This article is a revision of a speech given before the Abraham Lincoln 
Civil War Round Table of Michigan at the Logan Courthouse in Greenfield 
Village, Dearborn, October 20, 1955. 
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dramatic effect. Then for thirty minutes he wove his magic spell. 
It was as though a poet was musing in his own reverie about the 
man whom he had made the supreme ideal of his life. 

What Sandburg felt on that day I am sure has been felt by the 
countless people who have visited the campus of Lincoln Memorial 
University. We have our buildings, our rolling walks and drives, 
our beautiful landscaped hills where our college is located. But the 
spirit of Lincoln hovers over this little educational shrine and gives 
material evidence of the shadow about which Emerson wrote. 

I begin this little talk about some interesting visitors and per- 
sonalities I have met in order to approach the story which I think is 
worth telling to a Michigan audience. It reveals the priceless heri- 
tage of the Lincoln name and is one evidence of its importance in 
building an educational enterprise where the ideals and philosophies 
of Abraham Lincoln are emphasized. 

Let me begin by telling you of my first visit to Florida in January, 
1942. Mrs. Kincaid and I had recently suffered a great personal sor- 
row, and Dr. Stewart W. McClelland, the president of the college 
at that time, insisted that we take a little vacation in Florida; if we 
had the time, we could visit some of the friends of the institution who 
were wintering in that state. So it was that I made a list of friends 
and contributors located in various areas in Florida, and we set out 
on our trip, planning to see as many of these friends as we could. 

On my list was the name of Malcolm P. Thomas, whom we knew 
to be wintering at Orlando, Florida. Thomas was unknown to any of 
our staff at Lincoln Memorial University, but we had a record card 
of contributions which had been coming for many years from him 
at Schoolcraft, Michigan. I had handled many of these gifts, usually 
$100 each year. They came regularly, and the letters accompanying 
the gifts were scrawled in pencil on rough tablet paper. No identifi- 
cation of the donor's business, age, or particular interest. All we 
knew was that for many years a gift had been coming regularly from 
an out-of-the-way town in Michigan, and nowhere in the records 
of the institution was there an account of how his interest started 
and what prompted his giving. 

Mrs. Kincaid and I arrived in Orlando late one afternoon, put up 
in a hotel, and the next morning I set out to find our unknown 
friend. I came to a little unpretentious cottage on a side street of 
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the city. I made a mental note that it probably was worth about 
$2500. I knocked at the door of the cottage, and a middle-aged 
woman answered my knock. I asked if Mr. Thomas were there. 
She replied affirmatively. Then I asked if I might see him. She told 
me, somewhat brusquely, that Mr. Thomas was seeing no one and 
did not wish to be bothered. I persisted a little more, and finally 
gave her my card and asked her to give it to Mr. Thomas, saying 
that I was just passing through and since he was a friend of Lincoln 
Memorial University, 1 wanted to make his acquaintance. 

In a moment the woman was back at the door and invited me to 
come in. An elderly gentleman came out of another room. He was 
dressed modestly and gave every evidence of living a simple and 
somewhat austere life. He greeted me with no enthusiasm, did 
not invite me to take a seat, and seemed to wait for me to open the 
conversation. I immediately explained my connection with Lincoln 
Memorial University and stated that since I was just passing through, 
I wanted to have the opportunity of meeting one who had been so 
long a contributor to our institution. Immediately he apparently 
wished to resist what he expected was to be an appeal for another 
contribution, and he explained that he could not give me anything 
at that time but that later on he would send his regular gift. I 
hastened to say I was not soliciting funds at the time but only wanted 
to meet him. The conversation was brief and a little awkward. But 
I asked a question which had long been in my mind: “Mr. Thomas, 
you have been giving to our institution a long time. So far as I 
know, no representative of the Lincoln Memorial University has 
ever called on you. I would be pleased to know how you became 
interested and why you have been giving to our work.” 

Mr. Thomas replied that he had always been a great admirer of 
Abraham Lincoln. He said he was carrying on the interest of his 
father and that his father was one of the original organizers of the 
Republican party.? 

Since we were still standing and apparently Mr. Thomas was 
in no mood for a long conversation, the interview was soon termi- 
nated, but not until he had stated casually that he had provided for 


2George A. Dondero, “Lincoln in Kalamazoo, 1856,” in Michigan History, 
40:61-66 (March, 1957). 
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a bequest to Lincoln Memorial University in his will. I thanked 
him for that, offered to send him some books about Lincoln to read, 
and took my departure. 

I went on my way after this interview, pleased to make the 
acquaintance of this friend of our institution. Subsequent events 
proved that I missed a rare opportunity to learn the details of an 
interesting life. I pondered what Mr. Thomas had said in a few 
words, speculated a little about him, and wondered if it were 
really true that his father was one of the founders of the Republican 
party. A few months later another gift came from this Mr. Thomas, 
this time increased to $200. I sent him some Lincoln books, which 
he returned in due time, expressing his appreciation. There was no 
further communication until the spring of 1944, when we received 
notice of Mr. Thomas’ death at Schoolcraft, and were advised that 
Lincoln Memorial University had been left the residue of his estate 
after certain specific bequests had been granted. Our president 
got in touch with the executor of the estate and later made a visit 
to Schoolcraft. After the usual delays in settling the estate, the 
institution received about $30,000 in cash to be added to our endow- 
ment fund. In addition, we were to receive the furniture and 
personal effects in Mr. Thomas’ home. Our president permitted 
surviving members of the family to take all of the family items they 
desired, including the furniture, but shipped the books and papers of 
the deceased to Lincoln Memorial University. 

When the material arrived, we spread it out on a table and began 
to go through books and items, noting the titles and dates of publi- 
cation. Most of the items in the collection were from the library 
of Dr. Nathan M. Thomas and Mrs. Pamela Brown Thomas. Many 
were old textbooks of the first half of the nineteenth century. But 
many volumes began to turn up which we readily identified as the 
standard antislavery and abolition documents issued prior to the 
Civil War. 

One of the first books we found was a small black volume entitled 
Slavery, by William E. Channing, published in 1836 (a second 
edition). Written in pencil on the flyleaf were the words “Edwin 
M. Stanton to N. M. Thomas, Cadiz, April, 1838.” We were 
thrilled to have a book autographed by Stanton, but we wondered 
about the story back of it. 
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Why should Edwin M. Stanton, in 1838, when he was only 
twenty-four years old, be inscribing a book to Nathan M. Thomas 
in Cadiz, Ohio? As we wondered about the answer, we found a 
little paper-bound book which was an autobiography of Thomas, 
with the subtitle, Birthright Member of the Society of Friends, 
Pioneer Physician, Early and Earnest Advocate of the Abolition of 
Slavery, Friend and Helper of the Fugitive Slave. Did the lives 
of Thomas and Stanton cross and was there a special connection? 

We began to turn up quantities of faded old newspapers, most of 
them antislavery, published in the 1830’s and 1840's. There were 
several copies of the newspaper, The Genius of Universal Emancipa- 
tion, edited by Benjamin Lundy. Then we found one of the exceed- 
ingly rare copies in existence of The Life, Travels and Opinions of 
Benjamin Lundy, published in 1847. On the flyleaf was written in 
pencil in a bold, clear hand, “N. M. Thomas, Schoolcraft, Mich.” 
We knew of the great career of Lundy as a militant abolitionist 
editor, and that he had published his Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation from 1821 to 1824 in our own East Tennessee before he was 
practically run out of the state. What had he to do, if anything, 
with Nathan M. Thomas? 

Now we knew we were on the trail of a fascinating story. The 
details began to fill in as we searched and read further. Since the 
trail led to Michigan and one of your pioneer physicians and 
citizens, I think you would like to hear more about it. It was the 
story I missed in Orlando, Florida. To this day I have a deep 
and poignant regret I did not follow my inclination to linger longer 
in Orlando and to secure the personal reminiscences of the quiet, sim- 
ple man who was born in 1857, and whose father had something to 
do with the founding of the party which elected Abraham Lincoln 
to the presidency. 

Perhaps I should begin at the beginning to sketch the career of 
Dr. Nathan M. Thomas who came into Michigan in 1830 when it 
was still a wild and unsettled territory, and began the practice of med- 
icine in Prairie Ronde where the village of Schoolcraft was later 
to rise, and who lived fifty-seven years of his life in that com- 
munity until his death in 1887. 

Who was this young man, still unmarried, who left a rapidly 
growing area in southeast Ohio, journeyed alone, deep into the 
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uncharted regions of the Northwest to begin his career and try 
his fortunes on the western frontier? He was a product of sturdy 
and honorable forebears. His paternal ancestors came from Wales 
to America long before the Revolution and his grandfather, Jesse 
Thomas, a resident of Delaware, fought in the British army under 
Braddock in the French and Indian War. 

Jesse was evidently a stalwart character in those colonial days. 
He lived long enough to have five wives and to raise three sets of 
children, totaling fourteen in all. After the death of his second wife, 
about 1765, he married Sarah Muncy in Delaware and moved to 
Hyde County, North Carolina, in a settlement composed mostly of 
Quakers. There he joined the Society of Friends, farmed, and be- 
came a saddle and harness maker. His third wife bore him eight 
children, one of whom was Jesse Thomas, Jr. (May 28, 1771), the 
father of our Michigan pioneer. After Sarah Muncy died, he married 
again, had three children; then his fourth wife died, and he married 
the fifth and last time and had three more children. Then about 
1800 he gathered up his household goods and the youngsters of his 
old age and moved to Jefferson County, Ohio, near Smithfield. 

One of his sons, Jesse, Jr., in the meantime grew to manhood in 
North Carolina, married Miss Avis Stanton on September 3, 1797, 
in Beaufort, North Carolina, the daughter of Benjamin Stanton and 
Abigail Macy. The Stanton and Macy families were staunch 
Quakers, and Jesse’s father-in-law was a prominent Quaker minister. 

Soon after 1800, most of the members of the Thomas and Stanton 
families moved from North Carolina to settle around Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio. Jesse Thomas and his young wife, Avis, took a ship 
from North Carolina to Baltimore, and journeyed west to Mount 
Pleasant in 1802 in a six-horse wagon, probably one of the huge 
Conestogas used in those days. The following January 2, 1803, 
Nathan was born. Thus by only a few months, the man who was 
to become a Michigan pioneer missed being a native-born North 
Carolinian. 

It was in this new frontier community in Ohio around Mount 
Pleasant that the Thomas and Stanton families grew up as a second 


3Nathan M. Thomas, An Account of His Life, Written by Himself, 12 
(published by Stanton B. Thomas, Cassopolis, 1925). 
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generation removed from North Carolina. It was a community 
dominated by settlers belonging to the Society of Friends, and anti- 
slavery sentiment was strong. Some slaves brought by members of 
the Stanton family from North Carolina were given their freedom. 
Mount Pleasant, which Jesse Thomas helped to lay out, therefore 
became a center which attracted many people who were to take a 
prominent part in the abolition movement. 

It was in this atmosphere that young Nathan Thomas grew up 
and formed his youthful ideals. He always remembered when as a 
lad of eight he first met Benjamin Lundy. Lundy showed up at 
Nathan’s home “on the day of the eclipse of the sun in 1811.” 
He was then twenty-two years old, slight of build and small in stature, 
warm-hearted and friendly, and with an unbounded generosity. He 
was employed by Nathan’s father in his saddle and harness shop 
for two years and married an aunt of Nathan in 1812. Thus Nathan 
was intimately associated with the young man who was to devote his 
life to the antislavery cause. 

Nathan had another powerful influence in his early life. The 
Reverend Charles Osborne, a famous Quaker preacher, moved to 
Mount Pleasant about 1817 from a settlement in North Carolina. 
He journeyed over the Wilderness Road through the Cumberland 
Gap and helped to bring some slaves out of the South into the free 
territory north of the Ohio River. Nathan was at many meetings 
where Osborne spoke, and for one year he attended a school which 
Osborne taught. Mount Pleasant therefore became a great anti- 
slavery center as Osborne and Lundy emerged as national leaders in 
the movement. 

Osborne was preaching and teaching, and Lundy was slowly 
being lured out of his job as saddle and harness maker. Both took 
an active part in organizing antislavery societies. Osborne started a 
paper, The Philanthropist, in 1817, and Lundy became a contributor 
to its columns, but the paper lasted only a year. In 1821, Lundy 
took the lead and started a paper called The Genius of Universal 
Emancipation, which was for many years the principal abolition 
paper in the nation. In a few months, Lundy moved to East Ten- 
nessee to take over the printing plant of another antislavery editor, 
Elihu Embree, who had recently died. There in the East Tennes- 
see hills Lundy continued to publish his paper, often at great danger 
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to himself, until 1824 when he moved to Baltimore to join William 
Lloyd Garrison. Except on short visits, he never returned to Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio. His subsequent career is another story. 

Nathan Thomas, in the meantime, grew to manhood under con- 
ditions more favorable than for most of the young people in pioneer 
times. He attended schools taught by able teachers and his father 
created a competence as one of the leaders of the Mount Pleasant 
community which permitted good advantages for the children. 
Nathan therefore secured a good education for the time. He began 
the study of medicine with Doctor Isaac Parker, one of the two 
physicians in Mount Pleasant, and he completed his studies in 
1828 at a medical college in Cincinnati and was licensed to practice. 
He began his professional career in the little community of Minerva, 
Ohio, but within a year he was looking westward. He decided to 
explore, he said, “the western frontier settlements.” 

I will not detail the journey of Nathan Thomas into southwest 
Michigan in the summer of 1830 and how he finally came to settle 
in Prairie Ronde in June of that year, where the villages of School- 
craft and Kalamazoo were soon to be built. It was a wild area with 
only about sixty families who had come in since 1828. The farms 
were widely scattered. Nathan was impressed with the fine wheat 
crops which were then ripening. Here he started his practice of 
medicine. His patients were scattered all over Prairie Ronde, re- 
quiring him to ride great distances to serve them. 

The only encouraging prospect for young Doctor Thomas was his 
opportunity to grow in his profession in a new and undeveloped 
frontier still far advanced from the front line of development. He 
typified the true spirit of the pioneer, and it took courage, faith, 
willingness to endure austere living and hardships, and the patience 
to wait until civilization could catch up with him. The story of 
his personal fortunes is a chapter in the growth of a young nation 
leaping into greatness. 

I have now brought Dr. Nathan M. Thomas, “birthright member 
of the Society of Friends, pioneer physician, and early and earnest 
advocate of the abolition of slavery’ into Michigan Territory in 
1830. I will not recite the history of southwest Michigan during the 
next twenty-five years, the founding of Kalamazoo and Schoolcraft 
and other important towns and communities which today make 
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up that part of your great state. Neither will I detail the personal 
career of Doctor Thomas and his part in the section’s development. 
I can only touch briefly on some of his activities and experiences. 

Doctor Thomas remained unmarried the first ten years of his life 
in Michigan. He prospered in his practice of medicine, became 
widely known and highly respected in his section, was interested in 
all local affairs, and took an active part in politics, always giving 
his allegiance to the candidates who were opposing slavery. He was 
not a violent partisan, but his antislavery sentiments which had been 
nurtured from childhood remained strong with him. When he 
married Pamela S. Brown in 1840, who had been born in Con- 
necticut, he had a life companion who was to share his views and 
ideals with the same earnest zeal.4 


Doctor Thomas kept in touch with his relatives back in Ohio and 
visited them on a number of occasions. In 1838 on his second trip 
back home, he visited his first cousin, young Edwin M. Stanton, in 
Cadiz, Ohio. Edwin had just graduated from Kenyon College and 
was starting out in the legal profession. The two cousins must have 
discussed the slavery question on that occasion, because it was then 
that Stanton gave Thomas the little slavery book which we now 
have in the library of Lincoln Memorial University. Neither of 
the two men could then foresee the day when Nathan would become 
a prominent figure in the formation of a political party which would 
elect a president who would invite Edwin to become a chief figure 
in a war that would put an end to slavery. 

The years moved on, years of growing national conflicts, years to 
reach the tragic climax of a nation riven asunder over the slavery 
issue. Political parties were shifting alliances and formulating na- 
tional policies. Debates in the national capital and in every hamlet in 
the nation grew more bitter and issues more unresolved. Political 
tags attempted classifications of cohesive groups: Whigs, Free 
Soilers, Know Nothings, Democrats, reflecting various shades of 
political opinion. Violent abolitionists and slavery extremists were 
as wide apart as the poles. 


Nathan Thomas supported the abolitionist, Joseph G. Birney, who 


4“The Underground Railroad at Schoolcraft,” edited with an introduction 
by Alexis A. Praus, in Michigan History, 37:177-88 (June, 1953). 
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ran on the Liberty ticket, for president in 1840 and 1844, but Thomas 
was normally a Whig and later a Free-Soiler. It was not until 1854 
he was to find a party which he could support with full enthusiasm. 
The formation of that party resulted from the widespread and bitter 
resentment throughout the North against the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. Michigan was one of the first states to rise against 
this new national policy which would extend boundaries of slavery. 
A state convention was held in Jackson February 22, 1854, to form 
a new party of Free Democracy. It was designed to bring under 
the aegis of antislavery the Whigs, Free Soilers, and Free Democrats 
who were opposed to the extension of slavery. A little later the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, which repealed the famous Misssouri Compro- 
mise, was passed in Congress. Kalamazoo was chosen for another 
convention June 21, 1854, because, as one writer said, “the village 
Kalamazoo and county had been for many years a hot-bed of Free 
Soil sentiment.” 

Nathan Thomas attended that convention; was appointed a 
member of a committee of sixteen, two from each judicial district, 
to prepare resolutions to express the will of the convention. The 
meeting resulted in another call for a state-wide convention in 
Jackson on July 6, 1854. What happened in Jackson on that date 
is familiar history. About three thousand people gathered in a grove 
of oak trees near the village. The meeting resulted in the adoption 
of a resolution which was a ringing denunciation of slavery and of 
the recent passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. The resolution also 
proposed that a new organization be formed to be known as 
Republican, and that candidates be nominated for governor and state 
offices under the new political label. Thus was started the movement 
which was also growing in other northern states. The adherents of 
the movement were first united almost entirely by their opposition 
to slavery. The policies of the new party were broadened to include 
a protective tariff by the time the first national convention held in 
1856 nominated John C. Fremont for president. In Michigan the 
Republicans elected their candidate for governor in 1854, and were 
successful thereafter for many years. 

The small but significant part taken by Doctor Thomas in the 
conventions in Kalamazoo and Jackson in June and July, 1854, 
came at a time when his antislavery attitude had been greatly 
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strengthened and inspired. A few weeks before the Kalamazoo 
meeting, he and his wife and young son, Stanton, had made a long 
trip East visiting relatives and friends in Vermont and Massachusetts. 
He happened to be in Botson when a public meeting was being held 
in historic Faneuil Hall to protest the return of a run-away Negro 
slave to his Southern master. On that occasion Thomas heard 
Theodore Parker and Wendell Phillips raise their eloquent voices 
against the evils of slavery. He was never to forget the experience. 
On his trip he received a letter from a friend in Michigan telling 
him about the call for the Kalamazoo convention, and with the 
voices of Parker and Phillips still ringing in his ears, he hurried home 
to take part in the proceedings. 

For thirty years preceding the Civil War, the home of Doctor 
Thomas in Schoolcraft was a haven of refuge for slaves escaping to 
Canada and to freedom. Mrs. Thomas in the twilight of her life 
stated that she and her husband gave shelter, food, clothes, and 
money to at least one thousand to one thousand five hundred of 
these refugees who came to their home as a principal station on 
the underground railroad. Doctor Thomas began this aid to escaping 
fugitives while he was still a bachelor boarding at a hotel.5 After 
he married, he and his wife continued to receive them and help 
them to reach the next station on their way to Canada. The fugitives 
came singly and in twos and threes. As the years passed, more and 
more fugitives came, and Doctor Thomas and his wife were assisted 
by other Quakers and other neighbors in hiding the distressed and 
frightened Negroes who came to them. Sometimes slave hunters 
came to Cass County claiming men, women, and children as their 
property. This always taxed the resourcefulness of Doctor and Mrs. 
Thomas and other secret accomplices in the Schoolcraft neighborhood 
to keep the refugees out of the hands of their owners and hurry them 
along to complete safety. 

The secret service of Nathan and Pamela Thomas came to an end 
with the outbreak of the Civil War, and they could at last work 
in the open. They rejoiced in the final culmination of what they 
had so long hoped and worked for as presented by President Lincoln 


5Pamela S. Thomas, “A Station on the Underground Railroad,” in Mich- 
igan History, 37:180. 
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in his Emancipation Proclamation. They both lived through the 
tragic reconstruction period, but the principles for which they 
lived were at last a law of the land. Doctor Thomas died April 7, 
1887, and his widow passed away January 27, 1909. Writing in 
1892, Mrs. Thomas said: 


It is now between thirty and forty years since the last of that long train 
of fugitives stopped at our house on the road to freedom, and I, an old 
lady of seventy-six years, feel glad and proud of my small share in 
the glorious emancipation consummated by our martyr president in his 
proclamation of 1863.8 

I am happy that the work of Nathan and Pamela Thomas lives on 
in a new and different type of emancipation. The bequest of 
$30,L00 by their son, Malcolm P. Thomas, which came to him from 
his parents, is an endowed fund at Lincoln Memorial University. 
In that institution young Americans of the Lincoln type are trained 
in the same ideals and philosophy which dominated the lives of 
these two Michigan pioneers. The income from the fund helps to 
free young hearts and minds for service to humanity no less important 
and far-reaching than the work of these two humble Michigan 
benefactors. 

I have been telling you about a miracle. There is no other way to 
account for the strange sequence of events which ultimately con- 
nected a station on the underground railroad on a far-off Michigan 
frontier with an educational institution located in the heart of the 
mountains of the South. The magic name of Lincoln and what he 
lived for was the cohesive element which ties the events together. 
This miracle is specific evidence of Lincoln’s lasting influence for 
good as “man’s vast future” unfolds. 


6Pamela S. Thomas, “A Station on the Underground Railroad,” in Nathan 
M. Thomas, An Account of His Life... , 112; see also Pamela S. Thomas, 
“A Station on the Underground Railroad,” in Michigan History, 37:182. 





Lumberjack Stories 


Dorothy Dill 


THE OLD LUMBER CAMP HAD ITS RULES and regulations, its code of 
behavior, and its initiations the same as any other organization or 
fraternity. In the days of the white pine, the majority of the people 
in the country worked directly or indirectly in the lumber woods. 

There were two classes of lumberjacks: the ones that followed the 
big camps, and the ones that followed the small camps. In the big 
camps were the professional lumberjacks. The followers of the 
small camps were mostly farmers who went to the lumber woods 
during the winter months after their crops were harvested. The two 
classes never mixed. It is with the larger lumber camps that we 
deal with here. 

The foreman was the absolute boss of the camp. His word was 
law. He could be hard or lenient as he chose. There is the story 
of the two lumberjacks, who were fired for raising a disturbance in 
the cook shanty. The foreman was handing them their final checks, 
when one of the boys looked up and said, “I like the camp; I like the 
boys; I like the grub; and damned if I don’t like the boss.” The 
foreman grinned sort of sheepishly and tore up the “white horses.” 

Under the foreman, the cook was in charge of the cook shanty, 
and his word was law there. Table etiquette forbade talking while 
eating. Old-timers would never violate this established rule. But if a 
newcomer unacquainted with this established rule of the cook shanty 
started a general conversation at the table, the flunky asked the 
offender to stop. If he persisted, the flunky reported the offense 
to the cook, and if the man still ignored the cook, the foreman was 
appealed to. The foreman would order the transgressor to discontinue 
his idle chatter under penalty of getting a ride with a “white horse.” 

The chore boy was in charge of the bunk house. Lights must 
be out at nine o'clock. If a disturbance arose, the chore boy asked 
the misdoer to cease action, but if the disturbance was too violent, 
you would have found the chore boy out behind a stump. 

The old-timers arrived first, the old-timers being the ones who had 
been in camp for two or three seasons. These old-timers eyed the 
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newcomers as they swung into camp, for these newcomers had to 
be initiated in the big fraternity of the outdoors. 

Along the Boardman, Manistee, or Muskegon rivers, a man 
entering a lumber camp carrying his clothes in a valise or a suit- 
case was considered a sissy. He must carry his clothes in a gunny 
sack, slung over his shoulder. In the big camps, familarity was 
punished by ostracism. If a man came into a big camp and spoke 
before he was spoken to, he was completely ostracized. 

In the camps of Reece on the Manistee, these sons-of-nature had 
a unique way of initiating the greenhorn, before he could become 
a full fledged lumberjack. Bill Dunning, a newcomer to the Reese 
camps, was asked to remove his coat. He did so. Then a large 
black dot was painted on the ceiling. Dunning was told to get on his 
knees, and gaze at the dot through the coat sleeve. The dot, he was 
told, would move and make a line. Would wonder never cease? 
Bill risked one look, and in that instant a pail of water came through 
his sleeve, and all but drowned him. 

Then there was the little game of weighing sheep. That was a 
source of much amusement for the old-timers in the north woods. 
The more seasoned woodsmen and the intended victim would sit on 
the floor in a circle. One of the old-timers would be chosen as 
weighmaster and it was his duty to lift the sheep and guess its 
weight. The victim would enjoy the game hugely, as at each guess 
the sheep would yell out “wrong” or “dolt” or “you couldn’t guess 
the weight of a flea.” Finally the weighmaster would get around to 
the newcomer, who would be kidding him about his guesses. Lifting 
the unsuspecting man, he would drop him in a pan of water that 
would be thrust, at the psychological moment, under him. 

Hank Mason was well-liked. He had been in the camps on the 
Manistee about a week, when on coming back to the bunkhouse 
from chopping pine, he was greeted with a deafening roar. He was 
immediately grabbed and thrown about in the air in a blanket. Then 
to show how much he was esteemed, he was thrust in the potato- 
hole, where the potatoes were stored, and a dance held over his head. 

He was named Short-and-Dirty, this boastful woodsman, when he 
walked into camp one evening in 1885, carrying a .22 on his hip. 
The old lumberjacks were not going to initiate him, because he was 
going to shoot the first — that laid hands 
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on him. When Short-and-Dirty made this ultimatum, the two 
Saunders brothers, Abe and Bill, winked at each other, and all 
the other lumberjacks knew something would happen pronto. 
They also knew that his .22 would be about as much use as a 
popgun. After supper was over Short-and-Dirty strutted over to 
the bench that lined the wall of the men’s shanty, and plunked 
himself in the center of it. Shortly Abe Saunders walked over and 
threw himself down on the bench beside Short-and-Dirty, and 
putting his arm around him in a friendly manner, proceeded to get 
confidential. A few minutes later Bill sat down on the other side. 
With Abe’s powerful arm suddenly pinning his arms to his sides, 
and Bill taking his gun off and flipping it under the bench, Short- 
and-Dirty knew that his bluff was called. “Out with the blanket,” 
shouted the Saunders brothers, and picking up the boaster by the seat 
of his pants and the scruff of his neck, they threw him in the center 
of it, and up he went nothing less than ten feet. The Saunders 
brothers later lived in Grawn. 

Some of the initiations were not so violent. The new lumberjacks 
were asked only to sing, dance, or play the mouth organ, with the 
woodsmen making caustic comments on their ability. 

The lumberjack was a vain creature, even though he did rough 
it in the open. He walked with a peculiar swagger. Around his 
waist he wore a bright-red sash. On a Saturday night he would 
saunter into town wearing a big red and black swanky, with his red 
sash streaming behind him in the breeze. But his Sunday or holiday 
attire was something to be wondered at. Usually at a Fourth of 
July celebration he looked his best. On this occasion he would 
blossom out in “spring-bottom” pants, which fitted snug from the 
hips down, with a flare of twenty-four inches flopping over his 
shoes. These pants were called spring bottom because, it seems, 
being compact from the hips down, they actually sprung at the 
bottom. The more expensive trousers had a large buckle in the 
back. To complete this outfit, they wore a fancy checked vest, and 
a very short coat, with a dinky little hat, made of felt, turned up in 
front and in back. 


Bill Dawson from Manistee would make the camps in northern 
Michigan and take orders for the spring garments. When Ed 
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Bundy came from the north woods in full regalia, the village belles 
just opened their mouths and stared. 

Joe Boudreau, a Frenchman, who worked in Sam Northern’s 
camp near Walton said that the best time in camp was from six to 
nine in the evening, when the lumberjack was at leisure. Boudreau 
had worked in the woods for fifty-five years in northern Michigan 
and in Canada. At that time, the woodsman, who had been under a 
strain all day, dropped care from his shoulders and played. Some 
told stories (mostly about the time they worked for Paul Bunyan), 
a few sang, but mostly they were in the center of the bunkhouse 
laughing, joking, and playing cards. And the games they played! 
One of them went like this: A long pole was stretched across the 
shoulders of two men standing about five feet apart. A man was 
perched upon the pole with his hands upon his hips, and with his 
feet hanging beneath him and crossed. Then another lumberjack 
would pick up a gunny sack filled with straw and hit the man, 
making him lose his balance, and he would whirl around on the 
pole being propelled by the blows from the gunny sack. Then 
another man would take his place upon the pole. This caused much 
merriment. 

Then there was another game that Boudreau described as being 
great sport. One man would bend over, and someone would boot 
him. The object of the game was to guess who did the booting. 
If the guess was wrong, the lumberjack would have to bend over 
again, and someone else would boot him. 

In such manner the lumberjack spent his evenings in camp—the 
happiest time of his life. 

Then came the big night—Saturday night. All the lumberjacks 
would make for the nearest village. There they would celebrate till 
two or three o'clock in the morning, drinking and fighting. Those 
who couldn’t hold their liquor very well were hauled back to camp 
by the scruff of the neck by those who could. 

The lumberjacks who took the pine off of northern Michigan loved 
to fight for the sheer love of fighting, instead of any animosity they 
might hold for each other. 

One of the biggest battles took place in the early 1880's, when 
three lumberjacks from Manistee arrived on a logging train and 
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challenged the men of Traverse City to a fight. Not having any 
tournaments like the knights of old in which to test their strength, 
they fought for the pure love of fighting. 

The spring drive being over, these rivermen landed in Traverse 
City and issued their challenge. All the Traverse City lumberjacks 
gathered from far and near, and one of the greatest unwritten battles 
of Michigan history took place. They fought for two solid hours. 
Battered and bruised, men nursed their wounds the full length of 
Front Street. It looked very much as if Traverse City were beaten— 
but no, Ike Winnie and Billy Iles were still fighting. Ike’s feet were 
spiked, but he just gritted his teeth and fought on. At last the 
Manistee rivermen were on the run. Iles and Winnie chased them 
out of town, and they were not seen again. It was a he-man’s fight; 
no weapons were used, only the bare fists, and so fought that Traverse 
City men could not be classed as weaklings. 

“Putting on the gloves” was considered great sport by woodsmen 
in Sam Northern’s camps in northern Michigan back in 1884, and 
Doug McIntire and Bill Hughes were the pace setters. Doug and 
Bill could outbox anyone, until Losinger came into the camp. 
Losinger was a raw-boned man of sixty winters. The first night in 
camp he sat on the bench saying nothing, watching McIntire and 
Hughes perform. Doug noticed the old gentleman sitting there, 
seemingly very interested, and decided to give the boys some enter- 
tainment at the old gent’s expense. “Would you like to put on the 
gloves with me?” asked Doug. “If you don’t hit too hard,” answered 
Losinger, with a twinkle in his eyes. 

All eyes were fastened on Losinger, while Bill was fastening his 
gloves, expecting that McIntire would play with him, and then send 
him spinning. But something seemed to be wrong. From the first 
Losinger countered every blow with perfect form. McIntire became 
angry and started slugging, but he just couldn’t seem to connect. 
He was sparring around to put in a knockout drop, when much to 
his amazement Losinger knocked him about ten feet. As he was 
picking himself up, Losinger said to him “You can monkey with 
the boys, but old men don’t fool.” It was learned later that evening 
that Losinger was an old boxing master. 

In 1880, Art Lardie, sixteen years old, thinking himself a full 
grown man, and ready to fight life’s battles, betook himself to a 
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lumber camp, but he little reckoned on the battles that crop up in 
a place like that. 

Packing his clothes in a gunny sack one winter morning he left 
for Boyne Falls where he planned on working in a square timber 
camp, in which Bill Clement was foreman. It was storming when 
he landed in Boyne Falls, and he had to wade deep snow to the camp. 
The cook gave him a bite to eat, and pointed out the bunk shanty. 
Lardie had no sooner deposited his gunny sack on the floor, when an 
argument arose between two lumberjacks over a card game, which 
they decided to settle with a fight. And such a fight Lardie had never 
seen. The battling lumberjacks would spear each other with their 
cork boots, then to break the monotony, they would chew on each 
others nose and ears awhile. Lardie watched the fight for a few 
minutes, then picking up his gunny sack made a retreat for the 
station. He decided to wait a few years before he would fight 
life's battles or any other kind of battles. 

The late chief of police of Traverse City, John Blacken, who 
in his early youth was cookee in a lumber camp near Boyne City, 
and who knew many, many celebrities in fistic circles, had fighting 
ambitions at one time, but a big brawny lumberjack by the name of 
Fitzgerald knocked all the aspiration out of him. It happened that 
Jack was cookee in the Boyne City camp at the time. Blacken 
thought himself quite a fighter. So when Fitzgerald asked Jack to 
put on the gloves with him, he readily consented. The fight had 
hardly started, when Fitzgerald knocked Jack clear through the 
window, and the same blow cleaned Jack of any fighting ambitions 
except as a very interested spectator. 

One night in the early 1880’s lumberjacks from Paynes’ camp 
were gathered in Ellis’ saloon in Traverse City when in walked a 
stranger. One of the men recognized him as Jack Smith, a prize 
fighter from Grand Rapids. He ordered a drink, and turning his 
back to the bar, announced that he could lick anyone in the saloon. 
Dick Swainstone, a powerful woodsman, set his glass back on the 
bar, and said that Smith would have to prove his remark. The men 
formed a circle and Smith and Swainstone, taking off their coats 
stepped inside. And fight! They fought for one solid hour no time 
out, and no punches barred. But they fought a clean fight, which is 
typical of two well-matched men. For three-quarters the fight was a 
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draw, but the last fifteen minutes Swainstone seemed to get his 
second wind, and knocked Smith out cold. Then Swainstone, the 
sportsman that he was, bathed Jack’s face helped him to the bar, 
and drank with him. No enmity existed. 

One of the greatest unrecorded fistic encounters in history took 
place on the street in front of the Eagle Hotel of the South Arm in 
East Jordan, sixty years ago, and lasted three days. The participators 
in this unwritten event were Billy Taylor and Jimmy Fitzgibbons, 
a fighting Irishman. No one knows exactly over what the fight 
started. Even Bill and Jimmy, when questioned were at a loss for 
a cause, but everyone thought it started for amusement. But the 
fight was started, and it ended three days later. Every noon for three 
days Taylor and Fitzgibbons met before the Eagle Hotel, took off 
their swankies, and fought as only two strong men can fight. They 
used no gloves only the bare knuckles, and occasionally when the 
battle was waxing hot, they used their teeth and river spikes. At 
the end of the third afternoon, as suddenly as the fight started, it 
ended. They helped each other into the bar, bought each other 
drinks, shook hands, and that was the end of the historic event. 

In the early days, there was one John Kildee a lumberjack, who 
always had a witty comeback for everyone. He had partaken of a 
few drinks in a saloon in Traverse City, when he became very 
boastful. He waved his arms around in the air and shouted, “I kin 
lick anyone in the counties of Gran’ Traverse, Leelaenau, and 
Benzie.” Just about that time someone stepped up and hit him a rap, 
that knocked him over. He picked himself up grinning, and said, 
“Wal, I guess I took in too much territory.” 

Jimmy Costello, a wiry laughing Irishman, was the “fightingest” 
man that ever lived back in 1880. It was Sunday morning, and all 
was not quiet in Manton. A bunch of Swede lumberjacks surprised 
Benson, a saloonkeeper, by walking in the back door of his saloon 
and ordering beers. As it was against the law to sell the amber 
fluid on Sunday, Benson told those demanding Swedes to get out 
and stay out. The boys being thickheaded after a bad Saturday 
night were inclined to be quarrelsome. Just about that time in 
walked smiling Jimmy, and inquired the cause of the dissension. 
When he was informed, he cracked his heels together, and whipped 
each and every Swede, throwing them all out the door. 
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Being a typical Irishman, he then shook hands with each Swede 
and they departed for their camp. 

The lumberjack, like nature, was impulsive. As the sky clouds 
quickly on a summers day and gives vent to its anger in a down- 
pour of rain, so the lumberjack was quick to anger and give vent 
to his ire in a fight. As some storms are more violent than others, 
the lumberjack sometimes fought with his fists and sometimes he 
would bite and kick. 

Sunday was a day of rest and recuperation. Then Monday they 
would all go back to work “at cuttin’ down the pine.” 




















Emma Lott: 1867-1937 


Nellie Beaumont 


“CoME ON UP IN THIS TREE, FRANK. All the workmen are on this 
side of the barn now. Let’s see who can come closest to Bill with a 
green apple.” So called a girl of nine to her brother as she dashed 
out to the tree and expertly climbed to a safe place of vantage. Frank 
followed her, and the game was on. It was striking off a green apple 
with a long stick and landing it close to or on a workman building 
the new barn. 

This sturdy little girl loved fun and loved to work; she was thrilled 
at going to school and was overjoyed at Sunday school. Her name 
was Emma Lott. With the noble qualities developed from these 
four “loves,” she was destined to influence hundreds of young people 
in Lansing and in nearby places, for she was a much loved teacher in 
old Central High in that city. 

Emma Lott was born on a farm near Lansing in 1867. Her early 
life was normal and typical of that of a daughter of thrifty German 
settlers. From the one-room country school she was admitted to 
Olivet College and upon being graduated in 1891 began her teaching 
in Lansing, where she remained for forty-two years. Throughout her 
life no job was too little or too big. She washed silverware to help 
pay her expenses at college; she was an efficient home maker as well 
as an efficient teacher; she made a home for relatives; and her home 
was open to all youth from her school classes and her Sunday school. 
It was not the subject matter that she dispensed to her pupils; it 
was the interpretation of life that she unfolded to them. 

She read extensively and she continued her education in summer 
sessions at college. She organized no unusual clubs, she published 
no theories, she was not in the spotlight. Yet she radiated from 
her classroom and Sunday school an ever widening influence. It 
culminated in her school, the alumni, and her Sunday school giving 
her $1,500 for a trip to the Holy Land, Holland, Belgium, and 
Great Britain. 

Emma Lott was a student of the Bible and practiced what she 
taught. She had a great knowledge of human nature. Her cheer- 
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fulness and ready wit helped her through trying moments when 
youth is unfeeling. Hers was a never failing zeal and service and 
self sacrifice. 

After progressing from classroom teacher to dean of girls, to senior 
advisor, and assistant principal at Central High, she began to pre- 
pare for retirement. She chose a small house with space for garden- 
ing. Her hobby was raising choice vegetables and flowers, lilies 
being her favorite. She found space for a melon party for her boys 
in Sunday school each fall. There in 1933 she settled down. Still 
she did her house work efficiently, carried on her thriftiness, and 
influenced those around her until she rested from service quite 
suddenly in 1937. Hers was a quiet light that burned with hidden 
intensity and power. 

















Jessie McLean 


May L. Benjamin 


Miss Jesste McLean piep Marcu 27, 1935, in Grace Hospital in 
Detroit. She was graduated from the Saginaw High School in 
1903. She then took the city training course, and taught half a 
year in a rural school, after which she began her teaching in the city 
of Saginaw. She began teaching in the grades, and then became 
principal of the Crary School. 


In 1921 she received the master of arts degree from Central 
Michigan College and became primary supervisor of the East side 
schools of Saginaw. When the East and West sides consolidated in 
1924, she became supervisor of English of the upper elementary 
grades and of the junior high schools for the whole city. 


In 1927 she received the master of arts degree from Columbia 
University and in 1928 she became assistant superintendent of the 
training school at Central Michigan College. At Christmas time 
in 1930 the post of head of elementary education was added to her 
duties. 


Miss McLean was one of the first educators to introduce and put 
into practice the doctrines that are now designated by the term 
progressive education. Her contributions in this field have been 
well described by Miss Ottilia Frisch, commissioner of schools for 


Saginaw County: 


Miss Jessie McLean was, without a doubt, one of Michigan’s greatest 
teachers. Friends who have been closely associated with her think of - 
her first as a notable pioneer in the teaching of the newer ideals and 
techniques of education. She was an ardent advocate of the theory that 
education is concerned primarily with the growth and development of 
the whole child and that its major goal is the best development of the 
individual in relation to society. A review of my notes taken in 1932 
during a class in curriculum construction under the leadership of Miss 
McLean while she was a member of the faculty of Central Michigan 
College indicates that she wished her teachers to break away from the 
traditional subject matter program. She said, “Human needs change, 
but subject matter remains static. In a democracy we must avoid trying 
to preserve the status quo.” In another instance she admonished her 
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students: “Challenge the subject matter. Continuous evaluation in the 
light of our democracy is necessary!” 


Scores of men and women occupying positions of leadership today 
acknowledge their indebtedness to Miss McLean as a teacher, as a 
colleague, and as a leader in professional groups. She had many 
qualities which endeared her to the teachers of Michigan, chief of 
which were effective leadership, personal force, initiative, optimism, 
vigor of mind and spirit, faith in the future, and keen intelligence. 








Maude Gilchrist 


Muriel Covert 


IN THE SUMMER OF 1901, one year after the women’s building on 
the Michigan Agricultural College campus was ready for occupancy, 
Miss Maude Gilchrist became the first dean of the women’s depart- 
ment at the institution now known as Michigan State University. 

A few years later a division of home economics was established 
at the college. This recognition came just eight years after the 
original course, domestic science, had been established for women 
students at Michigan State University. At this time the title of dean 
of home economics was given to Miss Gilchrist. This division was 
reorganized in the pattern of the other departments of the college. 
It was the dean’s job to show the way, to stimulate growth, and to 
give breadth and depth to the work by suitable courses. 

No doubt Miss Gilchrist’s education and background made her 
‘highly efficient in this pioneer position. Her education was broad 
and varied: a bachelor of science degree from Iowa State Teachers 
College at Cedar Falls; three years at Wellesley College, where she 
tutored deficient freshmen in mathematics; a year at the university 
in Goettingen, Germany; a master of arts degree from the University 
of Michigan; a summer at Iowa State College at Ames, for the study 
of prairie plants under Dr. Charles E. Bessey; a summer at the 
Woods Hale Marine Biological Laboratory; and two winter courses 
in economic botany at Howard. If she did not have highly special- 
ized training in the home economics field, her work in science and 
arts plus a good imagination, practical aims, and determination 
helped her to succeed. 

The writer had the privilege of an interview with Miss Gilchrist 
when the former dean was past eighty years of age. She was quiet 
and retiring. She was small, rather frail, and yet strong in spirit. 
She was proud of her family background. Her father, James C. 
Gilchrist, had been a student at Antioch when Horace Mann was 
president of Antioch. Later as a teacher her father, who was 
thoroughly convinced of the need of teacher training, established 
teachers colleges in California and Pennsylvania. Mr. Gilchrist 
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may also be given further mention, of his educational interest, by 
adding that he organized the first state teachers’ college in Iowa at 
Cedar Falls and became its first president. Miss Gilchrist’s mother 
had taught English and algebra in college both before and after 
marriage. A brother, Fred C. Gilchrist, was a county superintendent 
of schools in Pocahontas County, Iowa. With but one exception 
all five of her brothers and sisters taught school. 

Having been reared under fine influence, she was keenly inter- 
ested in all educational matters. She long anticipated being a 
teacher. Her teaching experiences, three years as instructor in 
botany at Wellesley, and four years as dean of women at Illinois 
Women’s College, gave her the needed courage for the home eco- 
nomics position at Michigan State University; and she maintained 
that knowledge of Wellesley’s “domestic work” helped. However, 
most of the years at Michigan State University were spent in finding 
a way. 

The pioneer work encountered many obstacles. Other colleges 
were feeling their way, too. Miss Gilchrist maintained that the 
early years in the home economics field were exciting ones, years of 
pioneering effort to convince reluctant educators that such work 
deserved a place in the college curriculum and was not simply some- 
thing a girl might pick up at home from her mother. 

The students were great helpers, for they were eager for this new 
training and very serious in all phases of the work. Students entered 
Michigan State University in 1902 as sub-freshmen, with only an 
eighth grade preparation. A five year course was necessary to 
complete their training. At this time all girls took a home economics 
course. This rule was abolished in 1913. 

The women’s building accommodated about 160 with part of the 
group living in five homes across from the main building. Sunday 
night was a gay time for callers in the parlors. Friday and Saturday 
nights were party nights, with stiff regulations and the number of 
parties was restricted. 

Miss Gilchrist presented the subject of student government to the 
dormitory women in 1904. The proposal was not accepted. The 
only step taken in that direction was inforcement of quiet in study 
hours by captains on each corridor. Miss Gilchrist made a plea for 
the necessity of higher salaries for women teachers. 
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During the years of her incumbency at Michigan State University 
the staff doubled, attendance increased more than 125 per cent, and 
with the cooperation of colleagues and faculty the curriculum was 
advanced to a higher level. 

In the spring of 1912 Miss Gilchrist organized the Omicron Nu, 
an honor society in home economics. The object of this society is 
to recognize and promote scholarship, leadership, and research in 
the field of home economics. The magazine, Omicron Nu, is issued 
twice a year. This society alone is one of the many outstanding 
efforts of Miss Gilchrist. When asked about her influence on 
students in this field, she merely answered, “many, probably.” 

In 1913 she left Michigan State University to become associate 
professor of biology at Wellesley. 

In 1948 Miss Gilchrist visited Michigan State University. It was 
then that one of the women’s dormitories was named Gilchrist Hall 
in her honor, thus giving fitting recognition of the outstanding 
service to Michigan State University of this unusual woman. In 
December, 1948, she was honored by the Lansing-East Lansing 
branch of the American Association of University Women, for Miss 
Gilchrist had founded the branch. Another honor was the publica- 
tion, in May, 1947, as a part of the fiftieth anniversary of the begin- 
ning of home economics at Michigan State University of a bulletin 
entitled the First Three Decades of Home Economics at Michigan 
Agricultural College written by Maude Gilchrist. 

In 1952 at the age of ninety, Maude Gilchrist passed away in 
Friendship Haven hospital, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 





Victoria E. Morse: 1865-1947 
Hilda C. Dehn 


Victoria E. Morse was BorN IN SANDwicu, Ontario, February 2, 
1865. She came at a very early age to the United States. Her high 
school education was acquired in St. Johns. She began her teaching 
in a country school. After a few years she began teaching in the 
Bay City schools, her long term of service being in the Kolb School. 
Along the road in constant pursuance of advanced work, she studied 
at Eastern Michigan College, the University of Michigan, and 
Columbia University. 

Miss Morse, one of the best known and best loved teachers in 
the public school system in which she served upwards of forty years, 
will always be remembered as the sponsor of the first parent-teacher 
association in Bay City. One of her friends said of her “She was 
one woman in a thousand and I count myself fortunate to be counted 
among her friends.” Another wrote her sister: 

Words are entirely inadequate to express all that I’ve always felt for your 
sister from the time I was a pig-tailed girl sitting directly in front of her 
in the seventh grade at our old Central School. I always loved her like 
I did my mother. Then as the years went by, and I finally spent two of 
my first years of teaching as one of her colleagues at McKinley School, 


she was a great source of inspiration and helpfulness to me. And there 
are hundreds here who can say the same and more. 


Still another stated that: 


As a pupil in her classroom at Kolb School, I looked up to her with an 
adoration that was nearly worship. Since then she has remained my 
friend in the truest sense of the word. She possessed, as no other one 
I know, that quality that brought out the best in every one around her. 
By a look, or word of praise she could make a feeble effort seem worth- 
while. I only hope that some day I may be able to fulfill her confidence 
in a way worthy of her memory. 


She is well described by her sister “Though so tiny and so fragile 
to look at, her life was filled to overflowing with doing and sacrific- 
ing for others.” 

Every boy and girl, especially the underprivileged, was her respon- 
sibility. She tried to understand every coworker on her staff and 
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help them to make the most of their profession. It was a sacred trust 
she held. Every parent must help to bring his boy or girl to maturity 
believing in himself and his God, in honesty, purity, and love of 
fellow human beings. The church, the school, and the community 
all bear the marks of her untiring efforts. 

According to the annals of the Bay City Council of Parents- 
Teachers Association, Miss Morse founded the Kolb Parent-Teacher 
Association in 1922, the same year in which an association was 
founded in St. Joseph’s School, a project in which the Rev. Fr. 
Eugene Caron was a moving spirit. The two, Miss Morse and Fr. 
Caron, worked closely with the late Germaind L. Jenner, then 
superintendent of schools, in establishing the movement in Bay City. 
Superintendent Jenner and these leaders were convinced that only 
through close cooperation with the home could any school function 
sufhciently to bring about the goal of educating youth entrusted 
to its care. 

The following year, sixteen associations were founded through the 
efforts of Mrs. Judson H. Pierce and Miss Morse. They collaborated 
in February, 1923, to organize the Bay City Council of Parent- 
Teacher Association, which Miss Morse served as first president. 
By the end of 1924 the council had established a Parent-Teacher 
book shelf in each of the public libraries; observed Founder’s Day 
with a banquet; started a student loan fund; and presented Miss 
Morse with a life membership in the National Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

The historian’s book of the Bay City Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations is dedicated to its founder, Miss Victoria E. Morse 
“whose interest and untiring devotion ‘to an ideal, that of bettering 
educational opportunities for all youth, has rendered an invaluable 
service to her native city in organizing and sponsoring the Parent- 
Teacher Association. . . .” 

Miss Morse served as a member of the executive committee of 
the council from 1928 to 1933. She was chairman of the student 
loan fund committee from 1925 to 1937. In 1949 a gift was made 
to the Michigan Parent-Teacher Student Loan Foundation by the 
Bay City Council of Parent-Teacher Associations in memory of 
Victoria E. Morse. 

Miss Morse was assistant principal at Kolb School from 1919 to 
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1921, when she became principal, remaining in that post until her 
retirement in 1933. In February, 1947, the past presidents’ club 
of the Kolb Parent-Teacher Association renamed itself the Victoria 
E. Morse Club in tribute to the leader, adopting the title at its 
annual Founders Day observance. And it was May 10, 1947, that 
Miss Morse passed away at her home in Vermont, at the age of 82. 

When in Bay City, Miss Morse was active in the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, where she organized and for many years taught 
the I. H. S. (In His Service) young men’s Bible class. In 1947 
the members of this class gathered at the church for a memorial 
service for their beloved Sunday school teacher. These men came 
from all parts of the nation in order to participate. 





Ella White 
Harriet K. Foley 


A FRIEND ONCE SAID OF Etta Wuire, “She is truly one of God's 
noblewomen.” Her entire life having been attuned to the needs of 
the community where she was born and in which she has lived 
long and fruitfully, the tribute is a deserved one. That community 
has not failed, either, to appreciate the unselfish devotion she has 
given to its welfare organizations, its schools, and its church work. 
In 1922 the citizens of Alpena collected sufficient funds to send her 
on a European tour. In 1935 the Exchange Club awarded her 
its Book of Golden Deeds, a memorial given to citizens whose every- 
day lives exemplify outstanding service to their town. In 1950 
upon her retirement from the position of business secretary to the 
board of education, she was feted with teas and dinners, received 
numerous and varied gifts, and was commended in many tributes. 
Finally recognition was given her when a new school was named 
the Ella M. White Elementary School. How good it is that occasion- 
ally people believe in a “little more taffy now and less epitaphy 
later.” Ella White’s honors have been well merited and one likes 
to think that in some small measure, at least, she knows how much 
her townspeople love her. 

For more than half a century she gave service to the Alpena public 
school system, first as a teacher, and later as a business secretary to 
the board of education. She was born in Alpena, April 29, 1874, 
of pioneer parents. Her education was acquired the hard way. She 
was graduated from Alpena high school in 1892, and, after working 
two years as bookkeeper in the Alpena postoffice where her father 
held the position of postmaster, from a normal training school in 
1896. She attended summer schools, and took extension and private 
instruction to supplement the required education. In 1895 she 
took a position upon examination in the Alpena public schools. 

She taught third, second, and first grades; preferring the first 
grade work to that of other grades. Her initial salary was $20 per 
month, which, after fifteen years, reached the sum of $54. In her 
pioneering teaching experience Miss White had from sixty to ninety 
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pupils in attendance at the same time in the first grade. At one time 
she had a first grade of forty-two and a second grade of twenty-four in 
one room—a common experience of many teachers at the time. 

In 1913 Miss White accepted a position as city editor of the 
Alpena Evening Echo, a position she held for one year on a leave of 
absence from the public schools. She had previously worked in 
the Evening Echo office at summer work to supplement her in- 
adequate salary as a teacher. 

In 1914 she was asked by the Alpena board of education to assume 
the position of business secretary, initiating the business managership 
of the system, one of the first of such set-ups in the country at that 
time. This position she held until her retirement. 

In addition to faithfully and efficiently performing her duties, she 
gave sympathetic advice and financial aid that made possible for 
many students the completion of their high school course and the 
continuation of their education in higher institutions of learning. 
In the days before buses transported rural students to the Alpena 
high school, Ella White’s work in placing rural students in congenial 
homes made high school possible for many who otherwise would 
have been denied that privilege. Herself a person of lofty ideals, she 
constantly made efforts for the uplifting of the general moral char- 
acter of the community’s youth. 

For thirty years Ella White taught a church school class. In all 
those years there was not a Sunday when she failed to perform her 
duties. For thirty years, too, she served on the Altar Guild of Trinity 
Church in Alpena. For quietly and faithfully carrying on the 
work of her parish she was given the Bishop's Cross, the highest 
award the Episcopal Church grants a layman. 

In 1917 Ella White took the initial steps which led to the forma- 
tion of a chapter of the Red Cross in Alpena, and she served as 
executive secretary from 1917 to 1948. She was a member of a three- 
person county welfare commission which served voluntarily during 
the depression years. She was a charter member and the second 
president of the Alpena Women’s Civic League. At one time she 
was state chairman of the department of education in the Michigan 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Merely to enumerate her offices is to give no conception of the 
work she performed while holding them. Serving unselfishly dur- 
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ing two wars and a depression, she became probably more thoroughly 
conversant with the relief needs of her community than any other 
individual in it. She gave unstintedly of her time and energy, and 
hers was an intimate, personal service. During the influenza 
epidemic of 1917 there were many nights when Ella White waded 
through deep snow to bring help to stricken families. During thirty- 
one years of welfare work, carried on outside the duties of her 
regular position, hundreds were the letters and the telegrams she 
sent to give assistance to families in desperate circumstances. Always 
she was a willing servant, employing infinite patience in her dealings 
with the needy. Sound and kindly was the advice she gave; good 
was the judgment she exercised. 

Ella White is a tiny, perfectly groomed little lady. Her blue eyes 
at times are sorrowful in expression, perhaps from the suffering they 
have seen; at other times they are sparkling with laughter, frequently 
in amusement at herself and what she considers her shortcomings. 
Unostentatious in every way, she has not only humbly accepted the 
honors paid her but cannot understand why they were made. Con- 
stantly she regrets that she is what she calls “without education.” 
She means that she holds no college degrees. Actually her scholar- 
ship is of the highest. Few college graduates are as well read as 
she is; few have her command of language; not all possess her gift 
for living. 

In writing to the Exchange Club committee at the time of her 
receipt of the Book of Golden Deeds, one Alpena citizen said, 
Instead of your telling Ella White how much the town thinks of her, 
I think it would be wiser for you to assemble a class of us amateurs and 
have us sit at the feet of the Ella Whites and have them give us a few 
lessons in the art of living. 

What would Ella White teach such a class? The joy of service 
to one’s fellowmen, forgetfulness of self; kindly understanding of 
human weaknesses; living one’s religion; faith in one’s fellow beings; 
eagerness for difficult tasks; the enjoyment of teamwork; happiness 
in the present. That Ella White has experienced great satisfaction 
in living is evidenced by her own words, when, speaking to her 
townsmen, she said, 


If I could be born again when this life is finished, I should choose to 
be born and to live in a little town, where all around one are friends 
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and neighbors. I have never had a sorrow that was not softened by the 
kindly solicitude of those about me, and I have never had a joy that was 
not heightened by the good wishes of my fellow townsmen. I have 
never undertaken a task that was not willingly shared by you. 





Myra Beach Jordan 
Fredericka B. Gillette and Lela Duff 


Myra Beacu JonpAN was BorN Marcu 17, 1863, on the Beach 
farm, which had been two generations in her family. It was located 
between Marshall and Battle Creek. She received a very good early 
training in country schools. Before entering the Battle Creek high 
school at the age of fifteen, she had taught country school for three 
years, and she continued to teach in the country during the summer 
vacations while in high school. She was able to complete the high 
school course in two years, graduating in 1880. 

In 1885 Mrs. Jordan began to teach in the seventh grade in the 
Battle Creek schools. Four years later she left this work to enter 
the University of Michigan. During the summer preceding her 
entrance to the university she was tutored in German by Frederick 
Parker Jordan. Mr. Jordan was at this time librarian of the public 
library in Battle Creek, which was located in the high school build- 
ing. Upon entering the university she was given an examination in 
German. She passed the examination with such a high grade that 
her examiner, Calvin Thomas, gave her twelve hours of credit at 
once and complimented her upon her knowledge of German and 
the excellent teaching which she had had. 

Among her instructors at the university were James H. Tufts and 
John Dewey in philosophy. She heard President James B. Angell’s 
lectures on international law, received very good training in history 
from Andrew McLaughlin, and in education from Burke A. Hins- 
dale. After two years at the university she went to Salt Lake City 
to teach. After teaching in Salt Lake City for two years, she came 
home and was married in the summer of 1893 to the man who had 
been her teacher at Battle Creek and had prepared her so well in 
German, Frederick Parker Jordan. They were married at the farm 
home where Mrs. Jordan represented the third generation of her 
family in residence there. They went to live in Ann Arbor where 


1There is no record of Myra Beach Jordan ever re-entering the University 
of Michigan or being given formal credit for any particular subjects after 
she left — e at ~ ng of her sophomore year. However, she was granted 
a bachelor m4 arts degree by the Board of Regents of the University of Mich- 
igan in 1906, reading “as of the class of 1893”. 
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Mr. Jordan was assistant librarian and cataloguer on the University 
of Michigan General Library staff. The spacious house on Olivia 
Avenue in which they began housekeeping remained their home 
for twenty-three years. 

In 1902 Mrs. Jordan was appointed dean of women by President 
Angell, succeeding Dr. Eliza Mosher. When President Angell asked 
her to come to his office for an interview, without telling her what 
he had in mind, he showed her a drawer full of applications from 
women whose chief qualification for the position was, in most 
cases, the fact that they were daughters of clergymen. Dr. Angell 
explained to Mrs. Jordan that he felt there were other more necessary 
qualifications and asked her to take the position. 

President Angell and Mrs. Jordan worked together in close har- 
mony for many years. Her first tasks in her new position were 
undertaken at his suggestion. The first problem that beset her was 
that of housing conditions of undergraduate women students. Mrs. 
Jordan took a list of the 479 girls in the university and visited their 
residences. Wherever she found girls living in houses where men 
were living or where there was no parlor for the girls to entertain 
guests, she made a note of this fact in a report which she submitted 
to the regents. This was the origin of what is now known as League 
Houses. By pointing out to the landladies that they would be able 
to charge a little more for the rooms in such houses, Mrs. Jordan 
enlisted the support of some of them in her plan to have certain 
houses which would take only women and which would provide 
them with a parlor in which to entertain their guests. By the end 
of the first semester the regents resolved that beginning with the 
fall semester in 1903 “the women must live in houses where there 
are no men as students and where there are parlors.” 

The sororities cooperated with Mrs. Jordan in her efforts to improve 
housing and passed a rule that they would not take into their member- 
ship any girl who lived in a house which did not meet the dean of 
women’s requirements. When in the fall the women students 
were living in approved houses, Mrs. Jordan asked them to select 
a president for each house. She then called a meeting of the 
presidents and through this group developed a much closer contact 
with the women students than there had previously been. This 
example has been followed through the years. The League House 
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presidents constitute a group through which the dean of women 
and student government council may work with this large group 
of women students. 

Senior Society was formed in 1906 when Mrs. Jordan felt that 
the girls who went through college without joining a sorority, as 
she herself had done, should have a society of their own. She drew 
upon this society for help in organizing the League Houses. Until 
this time independent women had no voice on the campus as they 
were not organized in the sense that the sorority women were 
organized. 

A junior women’s honor society, Wyvern, was organized and 
named by Mrs. Jordan. She and Mr. Jordan had gone to England 
and Scotland in 1899. It was at this time that they became 
acquainted with the Welsh name for protecting dragon, which is 
Wyvern. The society was organized because Mrs. Jordan felt that 
freshmen needed the guidance and helping hand of the older women 
students, and she needed a group which would take over this func- 
tion. When the society was first organized, it was made up entirely 
of independent women, but both sorority women and independents 
are eligible for membership now and were then. The members of 
Wyvern obtained from Mrs. Jordan’s office a list of the incoming 
freshmen and then wrote to them and met them at the station and 
guided them through registration. When the orientation period 
was organized years later, Wyvern gave over this function to the 
chairman of the orientation committee and her committeemen, but 
the society remains the only junior women’s honorary society. 
During these years Mrs. Jordan’s office was in Barbour Gymnasium, 
which had been built in 1898. 

The original chapter of Mortar Board was organized on the 
campus of the University of Michigan under the sponsorship of Mrs. 
Jordan and President Angell in 1905. There are now chapters in 
most of the larger universities and colleges in the United States. The 
purpose of the organization was to represent the girls of the univer- 
sity and to exert an influence for the betterment of the customs, 
traditions, and general spirit of the women students. The society 
recognizes leadership, service, and scholarship. ; 

The efforts of the University of Michigan to obtain dormitories 
for women students culminated in 1915 with the opening in the 
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summer of the Helen Newberry residence. The senior women who 
graduated in June, 1915, requested permission to have a house party 
in the new dormitory the night before their graduation since they 
would never have the opportunity of living in it. Mrs. Jordan stayed 
with them in the dormitory that night and thus helped to initiate 
the building. In the fall of that year Martha Cook building was 
opened. Dr. Angell attended the first Christmas evening dinner at 
the Martha Cook building, dedicated the building, and lighted the 
first fire in the fireplace. It was his last public appearance. Having 
helped to interest alumni in donating residences for girls, Mrs. Jordan 
was finally honored, long after her retirement, by the use of her 
own name to designate one of the twin halves of the first huge 
“self-liquidating” dormitory, Mosher-Jordan. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Jordan resigned in 1922, they spent the 
years 1924 and 1926 in Italy. They later spent four other winters 
of seven months each in Rome studying ‘art and Italian literature 
and doing a great deal of traveling. Both became fluent speakers 
of Italian and continued to read this language throughout their 
later years. 

Mrs. Jordan was called back into active service in the position 
as dean of women for one year when Dr. Ruthven was appointed 
president in 1929. This was a year of transition and he wanted 
her experinced hand at the helm in the office of the dean of women. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jordan were fortunate in being able to spend their 
long declining years together. After trips became impossible for 
them, they enjoyed reading and friends, in an apartment filled with 
reminders of their wide travel and rich associations. Mrs. Jordan 
devoted herself especially to minimizing the effects of her husband's 
deafness and oncoming blindness. She survived him by only seven 
months, her death occuring October 23, 1946. 

Many tributes were paid to Mrs. Jordan, both at the time of her 
resignation and at her death twenty-four years later. She was com- 
mended for her adjustment of the problems of women students in a 
widely expanding enrollment; for her personal interest in each 
woman student as an individual (she was said to be able to call 
every girl on the campus by name); and for her “grasp of detail, her 
tact, and her personality.” Her influence continues, indeed, to be 
“a vital part in the life of the women of Michigan.” 





Grace Clark Hampton: 1874-1949 
Hazel Hampton Mellon 


My Moruer INuerrrep From Her Pioneer Eaton County ances- 
tors the characteristics of courage and determination which enabled 
her to succeed in the face of what often seemed unsurmountable 
obstacles. My earliest experience with mother’s courage and deter- 
mination was at the age of five years, when a surgeon told her 
he had done all that he could for her only child and that it was 
doubtful if the girl would ever walk, at least in a normal manner. 
Surely it took courage and determination to reply, “My little girl 
will try; I will help her and we will win.” Her indomitable courage 
won that battle and many more throughout her life. 

It is significant that throughout her more than thirty years of 
teaching in rural schools of Eaton and Hillsdale Counties not a 
single pupil of hers failed to pass the county examination which 
was required of all pupils when they completed the grades of rural 
school. 

She began her teaching career in District Number 10, Chester 
Township, Eaton County. This followed her graduation from the 
Charlotte high school in 1892 and a term of study in Ferris In- 
stitute. While studying at Ferris Institute in the kindergarten 
training program, she was a student teacher of Phelps Ferris, son 
of former Governor and Mrs. Woodbridge N. Ferris. Mrs. Ferris 
later wrote Phelps’ Teachers, in which the kindergarten teacher men- 
tioned was Grace Creek. 

In 1895 she was married to Edward Hampton and gave up her 
teaching career for about thirteen years, during which time she 
cared for her infant daughter, Hazel, and her bed-ridden husband. 

In 1908 she returned to the classroom and while teaching in 
Southworth School, Eaton Township, she initiated the first hot 
lunch program in Eaton County schools. So unusual was this 
practice that the Lansing State Journal sent a newsman to report 
the event. The news story, dated March 1, 1908, said in part: 


There is at least one progressive teacher in Eaton County who has the 
physical as well as the mental welfare of her pupils at heart and has 
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solved to the entire satisfaction of the mothers the question of what to 
put in the lunch boxes for the children’s dinners. Mrs. Grace Hampton, 
teacher in Southworth School, has made arrangements whereby the 
children are enabled to have their warm cooked dinners every day and in 
fact have had them since early last autumn. The dinners have always 
been first class and fit for the President to partake of could he have been 
present. In this way the children enjoy the midday meal as much as if 
they were eating at home and the teacher and pupils are enabled to do 
better work. 

Her equipment for beginning that project was a large iron kettle 
set on top of a heating stove. The children brought a well-scrubbed 
potato from home. Each child put his initials on his potato with 
toothpicks, then these were baked on the stove and were eaten at 
noon. She knew well how to use all available resources, for the 
advantage of her children. 

She gathered information and wrote a history of the schools 
while teaching in Eaton County. This was published serially in the 
early twenties in the Charlotte Tribune. Some of the data for that 
series was obtained from a letter that Mary Fisher Ames, (Mrs. 
Hampton’s great-aunt) wrote to her niece, Grace Clark, in 1882. 
Miss Ames told of her experiences as a teacher in the Charlotte 
schools in 1837. 

After teaching for several years in rural schools, Mrs. Hampton 
was awarded scholarships by the Kellogg Foundation. She studied 
at Central Michigan College, Western Michigan University, North- 
western University, and Olivet College. She was graduated from 
Olivet College in 1927. 

Upon retiring from teaching in 1940, she began tutoring in her 
home in Charlotte. She delighted in helping a backward pupil to 
improve. She devised a system of typing and phonetic instruction 
which enabled some retarded pupils to learn spelling and reading 
more readily. Murl H. De Foe commented concerning her achieve- 
ment in this work as follows, “Mrs. Hampton did some private 
tutoring for the editorial household at one time and was found to 
be diligent and painstaking in an entirely new technique of in- 
struction.” 

In addition to her busy career of teaching in the public schools 
and tutoring privately, she found time for several other interesting 
projects. She was the organizer, leader, and instructor for several 
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early 4-H Club groups. In her neighborhood she became a leader 
in social service. At almost any hour of the day or evening you 
might find one or more neighbors in her home for consultation. 

Her neighbors say that Grace Hampton was a helpful neighbor. 
She was remembered with a chuckle by those she advised and ma- 
neuvered. It seemed very casual when she asked feuding neighbors to 
listen to a Bible quotation which settled their differences. It was 
no mere coincidence when lazy neighbors suddenly found them- 
selves carrying cookies to a sick neighbor. It was delightful when 
far away sons and daughters received a snapshot of their parents’ 
home as a Christmas memento from an anonymous friend. The 
good she did was little appreciated at the time but the friendly 
memory lingers on. 

Her Friday night groups became an established institution in 
the community. Problems were discussed, both personal and civic. 
These discussions were often followed by scripture reading, prayers, 
or some suitable reading from a recognized authority on the subject 
under discussion. Thus the psychology of the classroom was ex- 
tended to serve the community. 

Today one may hear a grown man or woman of the community 
in which she lived say, “Mrs. Hampton was a real teacher, she 
encouraged me as well as taught me,” or “I often think about 
what Mrs. Hampton would have told me in such a circumstance 
or recall the Bible reading she referred to me and today I find 
the advice as good as it was then.” 

She is remembered as a mother who taught her daughter, “You 
are not beaten until you admit defeat”; a teacher who gave of her- 
self far beyond the duties of the classroom; and a citizen who shared 
the responsibilities within the community. 

In closing my mother’s desk I found this poem, which is typical 
of the philosophy she taught. 


The Kicker 


I hate to be a kicker, I always long for peace 

But the wheel that does the squeaking is the one that gets the grease. 
It’s nice to be a peaceful soul and not too hard to please 

But the dog that’s always scratching is the one that gets the fleas. 

I hate to be a kicker but it means something in a show 
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For the kickers in a chorus are the ones that get the dough. 

The art of soft soap spreading is a thing that palls and stales, 

But the guy who wields the hammer is the guy who drives the nails. 
Let me not put any notions that are harmful in your head, 

But the baby that keeps yelling is the baby that gets fed. 











Edith Hogue Kendall 
Margaret L. Meyn 


EpirH Hocut Kenpatt was born in 1884 on a farm in Sodus 
Township, Berrien County. Her father was John Fletcher Hogue. 
He was of Scotch-Irish descent, and had come to Michigan in the 
early part of the last century from the East in a covered wagon. 

Her education commenced in the Evans school, a county school 
which is now consolidated with the Eau Claire school. She attended 
Benton Harbor College, was graduated in 1902, and took graduate 
work in 1903 and 1904. From 1905 to 1908 she attended North- 
western University from which she received her bachelor of science 
degree. During the summer of 1911 she attended Marburg Uni- 
versity in Germany to study German. She obtained a masters degree 
from Columbia University in 1913. In 1913 and 1914 she spent 
a year studying at the University of Berlin and touring Europe. 

There were several teachers who made a profound impression on 
Mrs. Kendall. First, Jennie Burton, one of her grade teachers, 
taught her to draw maps. Mrs. Kendall enjoyed drawing maps so 
much that she and a girl friend would hurry to get their lessons 
finished for the day so they could sit and draw maps. Dr. George 
Edgcumbe, a teacher at Benton Harbor College, impressed upon 
her that there was much in the universe to astound. Stewart Pratt 
Sherman at Northwestern University introduced her to the writings 
of Thomas Carlyle. He translated the thoughts of the writers the 
students were discussing into terms of their own lives, so that they 
could understand them. John Erskine at Columbia University 
introduced her to Nathaniel Hawthorne, James Fenimore Cooper, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and to some of their theories. 

Edith Hogue Kendall’s life fell into a schedule of teaching. From 
her earliest days the only thing she thought about was teaching. 
From the time Mrs. Kendall started teaching at eighteen years of 
age in her first school until her retirement at the age of sixty-three, 
she taught thirty-five years, there being ten years she was not 
directly connected with some school in teaching. 

In the Cowles school, a county school at Sodus, where she began 
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her teaching in 1902, the students ranged from four to nineteen 
years in age. The big boys kept the little boys under control. They 
all loved the tiny four year old boy who for the most par: had 
the run of the room. When the older students went to the dictionary, 
he ran to see the big Bible. At the next school Mrs. Kendall taught, 
the village school in Eau Claire from 1904 to 1905, students were 
nearer of an age, and consequently there was better order. They 
knew each other’s families. All were interested in the horse Mrs. 
Kendall drove to school. One of the girls unhitched it in the 
morning, and hitched it up at night. Girls brought blocks from 
the quilts their mothers were piecing. Also they brought fruit and 
flowers in season, the best the Michigan fruit belt produced. These 
were recalled as the happy days by Mrs. Kendall. 

Mrs. Kendall’s next teaching experience came in 1908 when 
she went to Southwestern College in Winfield, Kansas, as professor 
of German. She was just out of Northwestern University, and it 
was with some trepidation that she entered her classroom the first 
day. Many of the students were older than she. “What,” she asked 
one of the students, “is all this singing in the next room?” “Oh 
that,” he replied, “is a prayer meeting.” She was stunned. How 
little she knew then that many of these honest, God-fearing Kan- 
sans would spend their lives as missionaries in the far corners of 
the world. Since then Mrs. Kendall has read about them: the girl 
who took the vaccine on a dog sled in the Aleutians to a diptheria- 
stricken people, the girl whom bandits held captive in China, the 
girl who taught in India. Mrs. Kendall spent four fruitful years 
teaching at Southwestern College. 

Then from 1915 to 1919 Mrs. Kendall taught German at Knox 
College at Galesburg, Illinois, where the students had scholastic 
traditions behind them. They must do as well as their parents had, 
and must not disgrace their Alma Mater. They simply must “make 
a name for themselves.” Here she grew to feel that she walked on 
hallowed ground each day as she trod the path Abraham Lincoln 
had trod the day he debated with Stephen A. Douglas. Here she 
met Sinclair Lewis, Carl Sandburg, several of our foreign ministers, 
many Harvard exchange professors, and other educators. Here was 
culture and refinement. 

Mrs. Kendall continued her graduate work at the University of 
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Chicago in 1919. Then in 1920 she returned to teach at Knox College. 
In 1921 she went to Whittier College at Whittier, California, as an 
assistant professor of English. In planning a wardrobe for this Quaker 
college she thought it best not to make use of too many bright colors, 
as she wanted to blend in with the community. Imagine her surprise 
as she walked across the campus the first day to see bright, gay 
sweaters. Here was happiness, laughter, love of fellowmen, and real 
gentility—which touched her deeply. The students lived outdoors as 
much as in. One young man came to her classroom in the morning to 
say, “How about taking a ride out to the burning oil well this after- 
noon?” Another suggested she go to see bees working in a nearby 
orange grove. It was here that she chaperoned the members of an 
astronomy class when they spent the night on Mt. Wilson. The 
students of Whittier College were one big family, near to nature and 
to God. Each morning they gathered in the chapel to sing and to hear 
the Bible read. The Bible was an intimate part of the lives of all 
of them as it was for the students of the other two colleges at which 
she had taught. 

Mrs. Kendall is reminded of her days at Whittier College by the 
pages of magazines. A short-story writer who is well-known had a 
name that seemed familiar to her. She pulled out a Whittier year book 
and found the author, who, as a young girl, had been among one of 
her intimate groups of students. 

In 1922 she married Max Kendall and returned to Michigan. Two 
years later she was again behind a teacher’s desk, this time in Benton 
Harbor High School, where, until her retirement in 1947, she was 
instructor in German and English. In Benton Harbor she found a 
cross section of America. What an opportunity to study democracy 
in the making and to help it work! In class one day students found 
they could say “I love you” in ten different languages. Her students 
discussed many vital problems. They read Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Henry D. Thoreau, Walt Whitman, and their own essays. They 
found it is the working mind which, coping with environment, can 
solve problems. Many of them learned to realize the power within 
themselves. A few of Mrs. Kendall’s former students have gone 
down in sorrow, some in disappointment; and some of them are 
buried on foreign soil. As Mrs. Kendall states, “teachers and parents 
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grieve, but as long as we strive for truth, keep open minds, and 
love our fellowmen, I feel there is hope.” 

Edith Hogue Kendall’s hobbies are flowers and sewing. Her sewing 
hobby, when she tries to make the plaids and lines match, causes 
her to think back to her old geometry days. Now that she has retired, 
every day brings her something new to think and talk about. Edith 
Hogue Kendall’s life has been rich and full, and the pulse of her 
teaching is felt in the many lives she has touched with her knowledge, 
understanding, personality, and sincerity. 











Mildred Amy Corning 


Vivian Lyon Moore 


One oF THE Most VersatILe, EFFIcrENT, and beloved instructors 
in the history of the Hillsdale public school system was Mildred 
Amy Corning, who was a member of the teaching staff for forty 
years before her retirement in 1929. She was a native of the city, 
a life-long resident, and a familiar figure on its streets. She was the 
daughter of two of its earliest pioneers and the granddaughter of 
two more—a real Hillsdale product. Her fine soprano voice and her 
rare fund of wit made her an asset to any gathering or organization 
in which she found herself. When she died, her hundreds of former 
pupils and friends mourned the lost of an outstanding personality, 
a woman unique in a number of ways. She left a vacancy which 
was difficult, it not impossible, to fill. 

Miss Corning was born on August 20, 1860, the youngest of 
nine children and the sixth daughter in her family. Her parents 
were John Lewis Corning, son of James and Hannah Corning of 
Rhode Island and New York, and Lucy Ann (Scott) Corning, 
a daughter of Charles and Amy (Collar) Scott, who came to Hills- 
dale County in 1834 and to Hillsdale itself in 1837, just three 
years after the first white settler had arrived on the site of the 
future city. John L. Corning came about the same time as Mr. and 
Mrs. Scott and opened the embryonic settlement’s first grocery 
store in a board shanty on what is now Ferris Street. His customers 
were what few white people there were and a whole tribe of 
Potawatomie Indians, all of whom eagerly bought his goods. 

Having established his means of livelihood, Mr. Corning now 
turned his attention to establishing a home and family. Little Miss 
Scott was his choice for a mate—and the word “little” is used ad- 
visedly, for she was very small in stature and only sixteen years 
of age. The couple were married on July 21, 1841, by Justice of the 
Peace William T. Howell, who later became Hillsdale’s first county 
judge. That Mr. Corning was soon recognized as a substantial 
citizen is evidenced by his appointment in 1844 as postmaster, an 
office he filled for five years. 
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The village of Hillsdale grew rapidly, especially after it became 
the county seat and the terminus of the Michigan Southern Rail- 
road. Both events attracted numbers of new settlers, thereby justify- 
ing the expansion of all business interests, including that of the 
grocery business. A newspaper advertisement of the middle 1840s is 
pertinent because it indicates the contemporary status of the 
Corning store. It reads as follows: 


Trouble In Mexico! 


What if there is, when John L. Corning has taken the old stand of 
Ferris and Cook on the corner north of the Hillsdale House and filled 
it full from celler (sic) to garret with Stacks and Heaps of fresh Dry 
Goods, Groceries, Crockery, Drugs and Medicines of all kinds and 
descriptions (except poor) and is selling them off at such extremely low 
prices as to alarm his friends and astonish the natives. He cannot find 
room to particularize; but walk in, whether you want a row of pins or 
1000 yards of cloth; a grain of mustard or a barrel of pills; a goose-yoke 
or a hogshead of molasses; as he is bound to please in amount, kind, 
quality, and price, or haul down his colors.1 

No doubt he succeeded in his laudable ambition, for there is no 
record of his ever having “hauled down his colors.” 

Such was the background of the Corning children, the sort of 
environment in which they were brought up. Though Mildred was 
born too late to have lived in actual pioneer surroundings, yet she 
must have been steeped in the lore of the early days. What stories 
she must have heard as a child; what games she must have evolved 
from her older sisters’ experiences; what tales of Chief Baw Beese 
must have fallen from the lips of her mother, who knew the Indians 
personally! It is fascinating to contemplate. To this writer it is 
also a matter of regret that she herself in her girlhood, did not 
take advantage of so unmatched an opportunity to get firsthand 
information regarding the origins of her city. In addition to having 
gone to school to Miss Mildred, she well remembers Mrs. Corning 
and her oldest daughter. But this is ever the plaint of local his- 
torians. 

Eventually Mr. Corning branched out even more by becoming 
Hillsdale’s first traveling salesman. From far-away New York he 
sent boxes of new clothes to his daughters, thus making them “the 


1Hillsdale Gazette, October 8, 1846. 
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envy of the country round,” as one aged man remarked. Mildred 
may have been old enough then to have participated in this dis- 
tinction, though the date is not available. This is uncertain, how- 
ever, since John Corning died, a victim of the dread “white plague,” 
when his youngest daughter had not yet reached her sixteenth birth- 
day. Three of his children likewise succumbed to that malady, one of 
them in the same year as the father. 

Mildred Corning received her education in the public schools 
of Hillsdale. In 1879 she enrolled at Hillsdale College, apparently 
in the preparatory department. She seems to have stayed there 
only a very short time, for she is listed as a high school graduate in 
the class of 1881 of the old Union School. As was customary at 
the time, each graduate was required to write and deliver either 
an oration or an essay, depending upon the sex of the speaker. No 
delicate female was expected to be an orator! Mildred’s effort was 
entitled “The Nobility of Life,” and in it she stated with characteris- 
tic school-girl fervor and idealism: “An honest man is God’s highest 
work. Wealth and honor will fade, but good deeds, however small, 
never die.” She received her diploma from the hands of Warren 
Drake, assistant principal of the commercial department of Hillsdale 
College, and director of the board of education. 

Almost immediately she entered upon her life work. She obtained 
her initial teaching experience in northern Michigan and in a 
small school twelve miles north of Battle Creek after which she 
returned to Hillsdale County, where she taught in several one- 
room rural schools before coming to the city of Hillsdale. Here 
she was first assigned to one of the ward schools; but in 1895 
she was transferred to the Union School, the scene of her labors 
for more than thirty years. From her first charge there in the third 
and fourth grades she was promoted to the seventh grade, and from 
1924 to 1927 she served as principal of the Union School. Her 
last two years of teaching were spent in the junior high school as 
teacher of mathematics. 

In addition to her duties as teacher of “readin’, writin’ and ‘rith- 
metic,” not to mention grammar, geography, history, and other 
subjects, she was for a time entrusted with the musical education of 
Hillsdale’s youngsters. This, of course, antedated the present ex- 
tensive training program in music, and consisted only of the teach- 
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ing of solfeggio in the grades and the weekly direction of the high 
school chorus, with the writer of this sketch banging out the ac- 
companiments on the tinny square piano which adorned the plat- 
form. One can still hear the strains of “The Miller's Wooing,” “The 
Old Guard,” and the “Soldiers’ Chorus” echoing down through the 
halls of time, though the halls which originally echoed to those 
strains have long since been dust, and a fine modern building oc- 
cupies the site. For many years, too, Miss Corning was the success- 
ful director of St. Peters Episcopal Church choir at Hillsdale, into 
which she attracted a large number of her school children, as well 
as the adult singers. Her time and talents were ever at the disposal 
of her church, to which she was devoted. 

One of her chief contributions to the cultural life of the com- 
munity was as the leading soprano in the Hillsdale Ladies’ Quartet. 
This quartet gave numerous local concerts, and also, with the 
addition of a reader, appeared on various “lecture courses” and other 
programs within a limited radius of home. These trips were greatly 
enlivened by Miss Corning’s quips and pranks en route. Home 
talent plays, too, received her attention and cooperation on oc- 
casions. Who that saw it will ever forget her comedy performance 
in “The Spinsters’ Convention”! 

Following her ret? sment, Miss Corning continued to live in the 
house on Carleton Road which had been her home for thirty years, 
and there she died on March 16, 1931, at the age of seventy. She 
lies buried in Oak Grove Cemetery, Hillsdale. 





Edith Laura Wellever: 
A Wayne County Pioneer in Teaching 


Dona Wiseman 


No one 1n Wayne County Tuinxs of Edith Laura Wellever as a 
“pioneer woman,” a term that somehow connotes whiskers, wrinkles, 
and the end of a journey. For Edith the journey begins anew each 
day with the same zeal and interest that characterized her beginning 
days in 1922. Then she set out each morning to help some one or 
other of the ninety-six teachers whom she visited at least once during 
that first year. In that year she initiated many of the activities that 
promote the philosophy of the Wayne County Schools: “to provide 
the best educational opportunities for all children through working 
with school boards, teachers, parents, and community groups.” True, 
a “helping teacher” had held the position in 1921; but she had 
married at the close of the year, and the real beginnings were those 
made by Edith Laura Wellever. 

Edith was never a supervisor. She heartily dislikes both the term 
and the obligation it entails to recommend teachers for promotion or 
failure. Her sole aim has always been to help teachers present the 
greatest number of learning situations possible for children. Edith 
is not an observer or critic in a room, but an active participator, 
whether she directs the thinking of a group or merely participates 
as a member of the group. Teachers and children both look forward 
to her visits. 

It isn’t strange that Edith became a teacher. Her mother had 
trained under Colonel Francis Wayland Parker, one of the early 
liberal educators of this country, and had taught in Cook County, 
Illinois, before her marriage. Edith’s aunt, Harriet Bradley, was 
a teacher of English in Battle Creek and Kalamazoo. Edith recalls 
the early stimulus she received when her Aunt Harriet took her to 
an educational institute. Although she was only a junior in high 
school, Edith was deeply stirred by a lecture given by Leslie H. 
Wood, professor of geography at Western State Teacher's College, 
now Western Michigan University. Even today social studies has a 
special attraction for her. 
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Edith did not enter college immediately after graduation from 
Battle Creek high school, however. Instead she worked in Madam 
Zaza’s Shop, as the dressmaking department of Gilmore's store in 
Kalamazoo was called. Later she worked at a dressmaking shop in 
Battle Creek. It is no wonder that her attractive costumes carry 
many individual touches or that she designs and makes a blouse or 
a dress now and then. 

After four years of this work, which Edith has never regretted, 
she entered Western Michigan University, and in 1917 was a 
member of the first class to graduate with a life certificate. Her 
first teaching position was near Battle Creek at the Cobblestone 
School which served the district in which her family’s farm was 
located. Even then Edith exhibited the democratic principles of 
the real teacher. She recalls that her group included ten small first 
grade children. One of them, Danny Greenman, who later became 
a suprvisor of music in Battle Creek, asked one day if they had to 
learn the alphabet. Edith answered that it was not compulsory 
but that the alphabet is a rather convenient thing to know. She 
suggested that, with their mothers’ permissions, the members of 
the class bring their telephone books (very slim volumes at that 
time.) to school the next day. The children had a wonderful time 
locating their family names in the telephone book, and, consequently, 
the alphabet became very fascinating. Danny presented her with 
the task of listing for him twenty new words each day which he was 
to locate in a Webster's Unabridged Dictionary and record page 
numbers to prove he had found them. Sometimes Edith thinks 
this was the best group she ever had until she recalls another group 
or another. 

The next year Edith was selected to do demonstration work on the 
staff of the training school at Western Michigan University. Follow- 
ing this she moved into Calhoun County and taught for two years 
at the Benham School near Homer. It was here that she organized 
a 4-H Club which has continued to be very active and is often 
featured in the newspapers. 

Eager for further training, Edith enrolled in the Detroit Teachers’ 
College in 1921 and was selected at the close of the school year by 
Eber Yost, commissioner of Wayne County schools, as a supervising 
teacher to begin work in the fall of 1922. The summary sheet 
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she submitted at the close of that first year might well have over- 


whelmed her had she known all it would contain. 


items included were: 


Some of the 


1. Number of teachers visited 96 
2. Number of teachers revisited 46 
3. Number of teachers visited more than twice 26 
4. Number of pupils given intelligence tests 683 
5. Number of pupils given educational tests 970 
6. Number of teachers attending Wayne County banquet 158 
7. Number of teachers attending picnic (June) 50 
8. Number of students doing practice teaching 1] 
9. Number of visits to student teachers 22 


Meetings attended: 

Supervisory council. 

Rural club social meetings. 

Parent-Teacher meetings. 

Educational meetings: 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association—Detroit. 
Mid-winter conference—Y psilanti. 
County superintendents—Lansing (Christmas time). 
Rural Progress Day—Kalamazoo. 
One-day institute with Miss Mabel Carney—Detroit. 
Annual Detroit Conference. 
County Normal Day—Lansing. 


Cleveland teachers visit to Detroit. 


PN Pw PY pe 


Methods of transportation: 

Automobile—Mrs. Fred Fischer, Miss Lois Barrington, Miss Iva 
Church, Mr. Arthur Baisley, Dr. Gertha Williams, Miss Lenore 
Conover. 

Bus. 

Interurban. 

On foot. 


Transportation alone was an important phase of that first year 
because at that time Edith had no car, and a sample day might in- 
clude a trip by interurban from Detroit to Farmington for a morning 
visit, a matter of twenty miles; then to Wayne for the afternoon, 
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another thirteen miles; and then back to Detroit, another thirteen 
miles or so. The villages themselves were not too difficult to reach 
by bus or interurban; but Edith visited rural schools for the most 
part, of the one-room variety. Winter snows and spring thaws 
added decidedly to the adventure of each new day. She tells of a 
Parent-Teacher Association meeting one evening which took place 
in the extreme southern part of the county. When the meeting 
was ended, she discovered that a snow storm had made transportation 
back to Detroit far from certain. So, when a man offered her a ride 
as far as Dearborn, she accepted gratefully. Enroute they discovered 
that they had mutual friends in Jackson and elsewhere, and the 
anticipated ordeal was lightened immeasurably. The driver left 
Edith shivering but hopeful at the bus stop. The hope was not in 
vain, for about fifteen minutes later, he returned to give her a further 
lift because there was no hotel available in the town and he had 
to go on to Detroit. 

That first year was a full one indeed. Besides visiting and re- 
visiting teachers, giving tests to children, and attending meetings, 
there were eleven student teachers from the Detroit Teachers’ College 
who must have their practice teaching during one week of their 
spring vacation so they would lose only one other week from college 
classes. This meant that Edith received no spring vacation because 
she must visit the students. In addition she kept aware of the rural 
activities in other parts of the state through attending conferences. 

Edith worked hard but quietly. There was no fanfare or back 
slapping about her public relations; and, as often happens, the work 
she did was not fully realized by others. Toward the end of the 
first year, Mr. Fred Fischer, then deputy school commissioner, called 
her into his office and told her that he was afraid she wasn’t exactly 
the person they wanted for the job. Undaunted Edith reserved a 
room for the following fall at Martha Cook dormitory at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and proceeded to tie up the year’s work with a 
large “Progress Day” exhibit at Elizabeth Park in Trenton. She 
admits herself that a tremendous amount of work went into the 
exhibit and that it was a very successful and colorful affair. Shortly 
afterward Mr. Fischer again called her to his office and explained 
that he seemed to have made a mistake. He stated that he realized 
this fact when, knowing that she was not to return, she continued 
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working even harder than before to complete her year. The job was 
hers if she wanted it. 

And so the helping teacher work was begun in Wayne County. 
Mary Jameson, Edith’s good friend and coworker in the present 
organization, was added to the staff. Mary had worked under 
Dr. Marvin S. Pittman at Eastern Michigan College, and the two 
girls combined the educational practices of Western Michigan 
University, Detroit Teachers’ College, and Eastern Michigan Col- 
lege so that Wayne County became and still is one of the really 
progressive areas in the sense of keeping abreast with a changing 
culture. Edith has even more teachers to help than before, but now 
she may see two or four teachers a day, all in the same school or not 
more than a half-hour’s drive apart. There are now four helping 
teachers, five visiting teachers, a director of special education, an 
attendance officer, and two recreational directors. This staff pro- 
vides assistance to teachers in utilizing new methods in education and 
enables them to gain ability in making the most of the tried and 
true methods. The teacher may be one of a relatively small group 
in his or her own school, but he or she is also a member of a large 
group in a closely knit county organization. There is only one 
one-room rural school now left in Wayne County. 

In the years which have passed since 1922, Edith has grown 
like Wayne County, keeping always abreast of the newest educational 
developments. She has received the bachelor and the master of 
arts degrees from Wayne University, and the first honorary degree 
to be awarded by Western Michigan University in rural education. 
She has taught demonstration classes, college classes, and American- 
ization classes in the evening school. She has been president of 
many clubs and organizations. She has also served in a variety of 
capacities on bulletin committees; as a representative to the Mich- 
igan Educational Association and to the National Educational Asso- 
ciation; in the Women’s Land Army; on the Civilian Victory Corps 
Bond Sales program; on the board of directors of the American 
Association of University Women; and in countless other ways. 
Edith is never a passive member of any organization. She has 
never held an office for the name alone. 

With her energetic versatility Edith has been able to devote some 
time to her hobby, her farm. She has raised and canned vegetables 
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and fruits, and has supplied her friends with produce she has raised. 
Her friends often enjoy Christmas gifts of her own jelly or pickles. 
She builds cupboards and fences, too. She also travels. On a trip 
to Europe she was far more interested in the people she met and 
in the homes she was privileged to visit than in the conventional 
shrines and monuments. Here at home she has traveled in all but 
three states. These she has promised herself to visit before long. 

By making every minute count, Edith lives twenty-four hours 
a day with real pleasure. She finds her greatest satisfaction now 
in meeting and greeting former pupils who bring their children to 
show her at the pre-kindergarten sessions held each year. 

After reading my comments, Edith herself remarked: “Really, my 
career seems too insignificant in terms of what so many of you folks 
do.” This is typically an Edithan point of view and would not be 
approved by the hundreds of teachers and children who have known 
this real “helping teacher.” 








VICTORIA E. MORSE MYRA BEACH JORDAN 
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Winter Rides on the River Rouge 
Abraham Feldman 


LOOKING AT THE FROZEN WATERS OF THE ROUGE TopAy, you would 
not find it easy to imagine the days when the pioneers on its shores 
enjoyed racing their ponies on the Rouge ice. Those were the days 
when Detroit was hardly more than a grand market for the peltry 
of beavers and other precious furs. And Dearborn was practically 
all wild and woody. The triple lily of the French kings waved over 
the territory, and Johnny Couteau—which was the nickname given 
to the habitant from France, just as John Bull is a name for the 
average Englishman—Johnny Couteau was the first to try the speed 
of his horses on the winter-bound Rouge. 


Horses had to be imported to America. Three of them were brought 
by Cadillac to his home in Detroit, but two died. The third, 
“Colon,” was still useful in 1711 in farm work.’ It probably be- 
longed to the same stock of steeds which became known as Canadian 
ponies, “that dwarfed, hardy race,” as Bela Hubbard called it.? 
They received no care whatsoever; even in winter they had to 
browse their living on stolen grain from the barns or stacks of their 
owners. Each pony carried the initials of its master branded on 
the shoulder, and roamed free in herds until the time it happened 
to be wanted. Then it was caught and broken to the bit. James 
V. Campbell took to verse to describe the way the herds thundered 
over Wayne County roads, “often making the night hideous with 
the uproar.”$ 


The French settlers of Detroit and the surrounding country were 
barbarously proud of their ponies. A favorite topic of debate among 
them was, Which of us owns the fastest horse? Sometimes Johnny 
Couteau would get so excited by the question, he would challenge 
the whole town to send its ponies where his own horse could show 


1Clarence Burton, The City of Detroit, 2:1409 (Chicago, 1922). 

2Bela Hubbard, “The Early Colonization of Detroit,” in the Michigan 
Historical Collections, 1:354 (Lansing, 1876). 

3Hubbard, “The Early Colonization of Detroit,” in the Michigan Historical 
.Collections, 1:355. 
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them how handsome its heels were. The Sabbath day seems to have 
been the favorite time for races in Detroit. Often the habitants 
would spur their horses to a contest right after church service, al- 
most from the doors of Ste. Anne’s. The Protestant pastor, Patrick 
McNiff, preached in vain against “The disorderly conduct of the 
inhabitants” of Detroit; in particular “the profanation of the Sabbath 
day by horse racing.” There ought to be a law to suppress the 
races, McNiff said; but the sport was too popular.* Public opinion 
gave him a thunderous veto, especially on the occasions when ponies 
were sold at auction, and the cry would run through the town: 
“An auction at the Rouge, and a race when it’s over, free to all!”® 


The races were sometimes held on the smooth ice along the 
margin of the river. But more frequently the beloved pacers demon- 
strated their strength on the river itself. The sluggish current of 
the Rouge, which allowed the river to freeze easily, developed a 
surface that made a practically perfect track. The people of Detroit 
favored it because the river channel curved so as to allow them an 
unobstructed view of the race. 


Every Sunday, after mass, the winter-weary city streamed down to 
the Rouge for the fun, on horseback and in carioles and sleighs.® 
The ponies of challenger and challenged met at a place appointed 
days before. Their owners scored for the start, while the spirit of 
betting flared in the hundreds around them. There were no book- 
makers in those halcyon times, nor an official starter. The racers 
would have scorned to hire jockeys for their pets; each owner rode 
his own. 


The length of the run was ordinarily one mile down the Rouge. 
As soon as the ponies were signalled off the crowds would cheer 
and curse in a French that would have astonished the ladies and 
gentlemen who gamble today on the Deauville and Paris tracks. 
Big sums of money changed hands before the goal was reached; and 
no doubt more than one Couteau took umbrage from the betting 


4Burton, The City of Detroit, 1:380. 

5Silas Farmer, “Revolutionary Days, or Detroit in 1796,” in the Michigan 
Historical Collections, 29:198 CLansing, 1901). 

SHenry M. Utley and Byron M. Cutcheon, Michigan as a Province, 
Territory and State, volume 4, (New York, 1906). See le Charles C. 
Trowbridge, “Detroit, Past and Present,” in the Michigan Historical 
Collections, 1:377. 
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remarks of angry neighbors—more umbrage, as Ring Lardner used 
to say, than was good for him. But the usual temper of the crowds 
during the races under the royal Bourbon banner was one of savoir 
faire and joie de vivre. 

Up until the turn of the twentieth century the folks along the 
Detroit and the Rouge were fond of turning out for horse races on 
the ice. But the temper of the good old times disappeared after the 
rise of the Union Jack over the forts of Michigan. According to 
Utley and Cutcheon, the contest fund was ruined by roughnecks 
of the Anglo-Saxon stock. “The rough element,” they tell us, “which 
imbibes freely and proves itself a noisome nuisance was made up 
wholly of Americans.” The writers of that sour sentence knew that 
bad manners are not unknown among our finest French families. 
Anyhow, they should not have left the impression that the gentle 
element at the Rouge races were not genuine United States stock. 
As descendants of the pioneers of Detroit, they probably merited 
the name of Americans better than many of the brutes who killed 
their joy in the winter pony trials. 

When the British captured Detroit the Rouge became the scene 
of a more aristocratic winter sport, “the diversion of carioling,” as 
Colonel Arent Schuyler de Peyster called it. This commander of 
the English fort at Detroit liked to try his hand at poetry in the 
intervals of councils with the Wyandottes, Potawatomies, Ottawas, 
and the other Michigan redskins, and battles with the colonial 
troops of France and the rangers of the young Yankee republic. 
One of De Peyster’s songs is named “Red River.” It goes to the 
tune of “The Banks of the Dee” and describes the pleasure he got 
from riding “upon the Ice at the Post of Detroit, in North America,” 
in the elegant little carriages called carioles. If any oldtimers of 
Michigan remember “The Banks of the Dee,” they can try warbling 
this stanza from “Red River.” 


Our bodies wrapped up in a robe lined with sable, 
A mask o’er the face, and fur cap on the head, 


We drive out to dinner—where there is no table, 
No chairs we can sit on, or stools in their stead. 


7Utley and Cutcheon, Michigan as a Province, Territory and State, 
volume 4. 
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Freeze River Red, sweet serpentine river, 
Where sweet carioling is dear to me ever; 

To woods, where on bear skins, we sit down so clever, 
While served by the Marqui with croupe en grillade.® 


The Marquis was Captain Guillaume La Mothe or La Motte, a 
Canadian officer in the British army, who was highly skilled in 
the Indian ways. The fancy dish he served De Peyster and his 
guests turns out to be just barbecued venison rump. It must have 
been delicious, washed down with Madeira wine, which La Mothe 
brought out especially for the ladies of the carioles. 

Colonel de Peyster was a better soldier than a poet, but he en- 
joyed the friendship of that great Scot, Robert Burns. Some of the 
homely realism of Burn’s melodies lifts a few of the soldier’s rimes 
out of the commonplace. He sketches a vivid picture of the wild 
animals that appeared in the River Rouge woods to watch the 
Marquis’ feast. 


Wild deer (with projected long ears) leave off eating, 
And bears sit attentive, erect on their hips. 


We catch a note of regret toward the end of the song: “The fort 
gun proclaims when ’tis time for returning” and the swift horses 
have to pull the soldiers and their lady-friends back across the 
“Red River” from savagery to civilization. James V. Campbell might 
have been thinking of De Peyster’s poetry when he remembered in 
1878 the “cariole vans on the smooth ice of Detroit river and up 
the windings of the Rouge, worthy of the rhymes of a modern 
Pindar.”® 


a, Schuyler de Peyster, Miscellanies by an Officer, 79 (Dumfries, 
1 ; 

%James V. Campbell, “Early French Settlements in Michigan,” in the 
Michigan Historical Collections, 2:104 (Lansing, 1880). 
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Book Reviews and Notes 


An Index of the Geology of Michigan, 1823-1955. By Helen M. 
Martin and Muriel Tara Straight. (Lansing, Speaker-Hines & 
Thomas, Inc., 1956. Michigan Department of Conservation, 
Geological Survey Division, Publication 50, 461 p. __ Illustrations 
including geological maps, maps of topographic quadrangles, and 
stratigraphic charts. $5.00.) 


Ordinarily indexes are about as interesting to read as a telephone 
directory. However this work by Helen M. Martin and Muriel Tara 
Straight of the Michigan Geological Survey manages to be imaginative 
as well as comprehensive. 

When this reviewer first saw the publication at hand he wrote an 
enthusiastic letter of congratulations to Mr. William L. Daoust, state 
geologist. In the writer’s experience in no other state is the evolution 
of local geological cartography and of stratigraphic nomenclature so well 
portrayed as in this volume. 

The reader is first struck by a series of eleven geological maps of the 
state beginning with that of Houghton-Hall in 1843 and culminating in 
Miss Martin’s 1955 revision of the centennial geological map (1936). 

An annotated list of publications of the survey is grouped under the 
various state geologists in whose regime they appeared. Douglass Hough- 
ton (1838-46) set the pace; his annual reports were collected and re- 
printed in a single volume by the Michigan Historical Commission in 
1928. Then follow Alexander Winchell (1859-63, 1869-71), Carl 
Rominger (1872-85), Charles E. Wright and Marshman E. Wadsworth 
(1885-93), Lucius L. Hubbard (1893-99), Alfred C. Lane (1899- 
1909), Rolland C. Allen (1909-19), Richard A. Smith (1919-46), 
Gerald E. Eddy (1946-51), Franklin G. Pardee (1951-52), and the 
present William L. Daoust. In a village whose name commemorates our 
first state geologist it is particularly gratifying that one of the country’s 
largest college dormitories now honors another geologist, Wadsworth, 
second president of what is now Michigan Tech. 

To single out only a few highlights in this treasure trove, one can- 
not fail to note the charts showing development of stratigraphic nomen- 
clature from 1837-1956, the impressive series of field excursion 
guidebooks (in cooperation with the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts 
and Letters and the Michigan Geological Society), the coverage of not 
only geological survey material but also world literature on Michigan’s 
geology and mineral resources, and the contributions to public education 
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in geology. The volume ends with the Acts of the Legislature relating 
to work of the geological survey. 

The authors state in the preface that the compilation of all this 
material was needed by other members of the survey staff, by students 
of geology, and especially by professional geologists in industry. All of 
these should rise up and called blessed those responsible for all this labor 
of love. 


Michigan College of Mining AtFRED K. SNELGROVE 
and Technology 


The Cultural Heritage of the Swedish Immigrant: Selected Refer- 
ences. By O. Fritiof Ander. (Rock Island, Illinois. Augustana 
Library Publications, number 27, 1956. xix, 191 p. paper $3.00.) 


Professor Ander has performed a genuine service to the scholarly world 
by compiling this volume of selected references to Swedish-American 
experience. Although he prepared the book on the invitation of the youth- 
ful Swedish Pioneer Historical Society, he obviously had in mind stu- 
dents of the arts, literature, sociology, theology, and related subjects, as 
well as historians, and he has turned out a work that is comprehensive and 
many-sided. His bibliography should serve to remind scholars, who in the 
past have hesitated to penetrate the homespun curtain of foreign language, 
of the limitless materials that await the patient student of American life. 
This life has been enriched from the start by immigrants and cannot, in 
fact, be fully comprehended without an understanding of them and their 
societies, which in turn have been absorbed into the larger national com- 
munity. 

The test of any bibliography is its ability to present—briefly, logically, 
and with careful balance — the essential materials in a given area of in- 
vestigation. In this respect, Mr. Ander has succeeded remarkably well. 
He has defined his subject — perhaps a bit too narrowly — in such a 
manner as to include only items dealing with Swedish Americans who 
were conscious of being both immigrants and members of an immigrant 
community. In general, the book contains materials written by and about 
immigrants expressing their reactions to the American environment. Such 
a definition necessarily avoids the practice of including items about in- 
dividuals merely because they are believed to have been of Swedish 
descent, and also to institutions which, though they may have been 
founded by immigrants, have long since become American in all but the 
superficial aspects of their life. 

Mr. Ander has arranged his references under ten general headings for 
as many chapters, and for each division he has prepared a brief but help- 
ful introduction. The book begins with a “Bibliography of Bibliogra- 
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phies,” concludes with “Archive Materials,” and contains sections de- 
voted to such matters as “Religious and Secular Literature,” “Art, Music, 
and the Theater,” and “Church and Education.” One subject — the 
Swedish-American newspaper — has been given an emphasis that delights 
this reviewer. Mr. Ander rightly calls attention both to a general lack of 
originality among Scandinavian editors in presenting their nostalgic fare 
and to the priceless treasures that their newspapers possess today — in 
the letters written by readers. It is a surprising fact that, after so much 
has been said of late about “American letters” — reports of the experi- 
ences of simple immigrants to families and friends in Europe — not one 
historian of immigration has made more than the most casual use of the 
equally significant “letters to the editor.” 

Apparently for reasons of cost, the author has excluded from his bibli- 
ography annotations of the kind that aid the student to evaluate possible 
sources. He has also failed to indicate where, for example, files of par- 
ticular Swedish newspapers are currently preserved; luckily the collec- 
tions are few, and the final chapter of the book is useful in guiding the 
interested party to the main repositories. These shortcomings, however, 
are minor ones, if indeed they are shortcomings, and this reviewer is 
mainly conscious of gratitude for a helpful volume. 

St. Olaf College KENNETH Byork 


A Checklist of Michigan Novels. By Albert G. Black. 


A six page checklist of 225 novels about Michigan has been compiled 
at the University of Michigan and is being circulated to publishers, li- 
brarians, and the reading public by the Michigan Historical Commission 
and the Michigan State Library. The response of interested persons will 
enable the compilation of a more complete listing of novels about Mich- 
igan. 

The checklist has been developed by Albert G. Black as part of a 
graduate study in Michigan literature at the University of Michigan. The 
study, developing under the direction of Professor Arno Bader and Pro- 
fessor Robert Haugh of the department of English at the university, is an 
examination of the novels which reflect historical and literary develop- 
ments in Michigan’s great history and heritage. Mr. Black is on the 
faculty of the Birmingham public schools. 

The major portion of the research underway utilizes materials in the 
Burton Historical Collection, the Michigan Historical Collections, the 
Michigan history section of the Michigan State Library, and the many 
valuable historical collections throughout the state of Michigan. 

Suggested additions to the list may be directed either to Miss Geneva 
Kebler, Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing, Mrs. Esther Loughin, 
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Michigan State Library, Lansing, or to Mr. Albert G. Black, 750 Co- 
lumbia, Berkley. 


Michigan Historical Commission HELEN EvERETT 


The Great Experiment, An Introduction to the History of the Amer- 
ican People. By Frank Thistlethwaite. (New York, Cambridge 
University Press, 1955. 335 p. Maps, index, $5.00.) 


In the Great Experiment Professor Thistlethwaite has provided his 
English audience with a brief but lucid survey of American historical 
development. The author is professor of United States history at Cam- 
bridge University, and it is this nation’s good fortune that one so com- 
petent and so understanding of the American ethos should have the 
responsibility of translating the United States to English students. 

Like all foreign observers of the American scene from de Crevecouer 
to Brogan, Professor Thistlethwaite is intrigued by the process by which 
Western European culture is transmuted in its passage across the Atlantic 
into a new variant of western society. At the very outset he rejects the 
Turnerian emphasis on the wilderness environment as the determinant 
in shaping the character of American society. In fact, his study is 
premised by the belief “that the United States has developed, not in 
truth in isolation, but as an integral part of the Atlantic basin.” 

The dynamic and mobile character of American society are two of 

its outstanding features. In part at least Professor Thistlethwaite attri- 
butes these to the psychological outlook of the emigrant. He states: 
For in their uprooting, European emigrants and westward-moving Americans 
alike, in spite of the cultural baggage they took with them, learned to order 
their social affairs in ways which are subtly, but profoundly, different from 
ours. In important respects American values have come to be the very 
antithesis of those of the “old countries.” The line of least resistance, for the 
Englishmen who stayed at home, has been to conform; for the Englishman 
who became an American, it has been to “go some place else”; and this deep- 
seated psychological contrast must be taken into account in any attempt to 
establish the true affinities between Americans and ourselves. 


Throughout the book the emphasis is upon the notion that America 
is an integral part of the Atlantic community of nations and herein lies 
the basic theme of Professor Thistlethwaites study. The Atlantic, not the 
frontier, was the dominant force in American life. It was a bridge and 
not a void. Even the conquest of the forests and the plains was in- 
exorably tied to Atlantic impulses. It was the energy and confidence 
of the mercantile community—Atlantic in origin—which ensured the 
success of the westward thrust of the 1820’s and 1830’s. In the con- 
quest of the last frontier, the Atlantic was the predominant factor. Thus 
Professor Thistlethwaite argues: 
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The American frontier was still the frontier of Europe, and the pace of western 
advance was determined by what the increasingly industrialized countries of 
western Europe, especially Great Britain, could absorb. ... Farmers and 
labourers, no longer able to make a living in England, joined a new exodus 
across the Atlantic to the United States. Thus even this last frontier of the 
United States on the remote continental plains, over two thousand miles from 
the eastern seaboard, bore an intimate relation to a wider, Atlantic world. 


The theme is a provocative, if not a new one, even to the sophisticated 
American familiar with the scholarly undermining of the Turner thesis. 
Although the book is designed for an English audience there is much in 
its thought and presentation which can be of value to the American 
student. 


Michigan State University WILuiaM SULLIVAN 


Out of the Past—Into the Future. A Pageant of the Growth of a 
Historic Michigan Community. By Blanche B. Coggan. (New 
York, Greenwich Book Publishers,,1956. 56 p.) 


Out of the Past — Into the Future is the title of a little book by 
Blanche B. Coggan. The subtitle, “A Pageant of the Growth of a Historic 
Michigan Community” tells the story of Lansing becoming the capital 
city of the state. It is true to life with much of the romance and some of 
the tragedy of pioneer days; it includes the story of the Indian Chief 
Okemos, his war and final peace. Skillfully portrayed, we have a pic- 
ture of log houses, primitive schools, and a growing community known 
as the Marble School. The historical and cultural information afforded 
by this script for the pageant may well serve as a guide for other com- 
munities, great or small; and we are indebted to Mrs. Coggan for her 
masterly work in production and performance. 


Michigan Historical Commission HELEN EvERETT 


The Tall Trees, a musical comedy written by a Gratiot County woman, 
Cynthia Dodge Crawford, for Michigan Week, 1956, is a play with the 
locale of a Michigan logging camp in the 1880's. It includes several 
authentic old lumberjack songs, and is published by the Willis Music 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Short History of Okemos. By Mrs. Ralph Stillman. Sponsored by 
the Friends of the Okemos Library. 20 p. Map. 35¢. This history, 
although brief, is a well-written concise account of the early settlers, many 
of whose names, including the author, appear as Centennial Farmers, a 
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program instituted in 1948 by the Michigan Historical Commission. The 
attached map is a useful aid in identifying the location of the early set- 
tlement. 


A Centennial History, 1856-1956, of the Zion Lutheran Church at 
Woodland, Michigan, was prepared by Carroll Brodbeck with the as- 
sistance of Rev. George Neiman. An interesting chronological story of 
the church and its development, the booklet preserves in writing the his- 
tory of the life of the congregation and its leaders. The liberal use of pic- 
tures increases the enjoyment and value of the history. 


Opponents of War, 1917-1918. By H. C. Peterson and Gilbert C. 
Fite. (Madison, The University of Wisconsin Press, 957. 399 p. 
Illustrations, notes, bibliography, index. $6.00.) 


Seldom has there appeared a more controversial study than Opponents 
of War, 1917-1918. Although prepared for the press by Gilbert C. Fite, 
the book is basically the product of the very extensive research of the 
late H. C. Peterson, professor of history at the University of Oklahoma. 
In shocking detail, the story is told of the persecutions visited upon 
those people who either individually or in groups opposed the govern- 
ment’s war effort. The chief references are newspapers, periodicals, the 
files of the American Civil Liberties Union, and reported cases; although 
effective use is also made of other sources such as government documents, 


Woodrow Wilson’s papers, and the like. 


The results achieved are not those of the unbiased, objective historian. 
Every page contains material likely to stir the emotions, a stimulus 
greatly dulled incidentally by the excessive use of quotations which make 
the reading painfully slow. And some readers may find the book to be 
little more than a ragbag of crackpots, of deviants, of denizens of the 
lunatic fringes. For here are glimpses of Kate Richard O’Hare, Rose 
Pastor Stoke, Louise Olivereau, Victor Berger, Eugene Debs, Bill Hay- 
wood and the IWW, Robert La Follette, Hiram Johnson, and a host of 
others who arrayed themselves in opposition to Mr. Wilson’s war. Their 
antagonists and persecutors are the anonymous mobs—and some not so 
anonymous — incited and led by red-white-and-blue-100-percent Amer- 
icans who also wish to crush labor; Theodore Roosevelt, the boy president 
who never grew into man’s estate, who wanted conscientious objectors 
sent to the front where they would be shot down; James W. Gerard who 
demanded that every disloyal German-American be hog-tied, every 
pacifist be fed raw meat, and every traitor be hanged to a lamp post; 
Tom Marshall who declared this is no time for pacifists to be running 
loose, let’s confiscate their property; Senator Lodge who was convinced 
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that enemy agents were dynamiting factories, starting great incendiary 
fires, destroying railroad bridges, poisoning food, and mixing ground 
glass with bread; Senator Overman who declared the country to be 
full of traitors, scoundrels, and spies; and the New York Times and 
Woodrow Wilson who were not especially shocked by mob violence. 


Indeed, one of the unusual features of the book is the emergence of 
a Woodrow Wilson with the stigmata of a “Puritan Moralist,” of a 
president who condoned mob violence. To be sure, he spoke noble 
sentiments and spoke them well against the mobs but always too late 
to be effective. And even after the war was over he was too stiff- 
necked to pardon the thousands whom hysteria had sent to jail. 


It was the little newspapers, the reform or radical publications, along 
with the foreign language press, that were suppressed. It was not the 
large, popular, and wealthy churches but the small poor church that 
stood steadfast against war. Congress wanted new and restrictive legis- 
lation directed against spies and traitors, not to put them in jail, but 
to curb and suppress traitorous speech and ideas. The chief and under- 
lying reason for a sedition law was to crush the IWW and other radical 
labor groups. Indeed, the model for the anti-[WW sedition act rammed 
through Congress was the Montana anti-[WW act of February, 1918. 

All of these conclusions are intended to support the plea for full and 
unrestricted free speech and expression in time of war. All conclusions 
are supported by some evidence. But some evidence is not necessarily 
substantial evidence. Here is the significant weakness of the book. It 


is nevertheless a very interesting book as an appeal for the preservation 
of individual rights in time of war. It is also, although doubtless un- 
intentionally, a documented record showing most Americans to be a 
very warlike people. 


University of Michigan Wituiuo R. Leste 





Contributors 


John W. Lederle is professor of Political Science and director of the 
Institute of Public Administration at the University of Michigan. 


Rita Feiler Aid received the master of arts degree in political science 
from the University of Michigan in 1954 and was a research assistant 
in the Institute of Public Administration during 1955-56. 


Robert G. Scigliano received his doctorate degree from the University 
of Chicago where his dissertation was on “Politics and the Judicial Process: 
The Michigan One-Man Grand Jury.” He is an assistant professor of 
political science at Michigan State University and is scheduled to spend 
the next year or eighteen months in Saigon, Vietnam, as assistant to the 
chief advisor of the Michigan State University group which is conduct- 
ing a technical assistance program under contract with the governments 
of Vietnam and the United States. 


C. LaVerne Roberts is a graduate of Lansing Central High School and 
of Michigan State University in 1931 where he majored in history and 
political science. After studying law he was admitted to the Michigan bar 
in May, 1935, and has practiced in Lansing since then. In addition to 
his law practice, he has been circuit court commissioner in Ingham 
County since 1939. 


Peter P. Bury is a reference assistant in the history and travel depart- 
ment of the Detroit Public Library, a position which he has held since 
October, 1956. He compiled the Michigan Bibliography: 1955, which 
appeared in the September, 1956 issue of Michigan History. 


Gerald Carson’s book length study of the development of the break- 
fast food industry, Cornflake Crusade, will appear in October by Rine- 
hart & Company of New York. A considerable amount of Michigan 
material also appeared in Mr. Carson’s previous book, The Old Country 
Store, which was published in 1954. 


Robert Lee Kincaid is a native of Georgia. He received the bachelor 
of arts degree from Lincoln Memorial University; also an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. From the University of Chattanooga he 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Literature. Dr. Kincaid has 
done much writing in the historical field. His book, The Wilderness 
a published in 1947, is the first of a series on historic American 
trails. 
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Dorothy Dill during 1928 and 1930 made a collection of stories by 
talking directly with old lumberjacks in out-of-the-way villages. Miss 
Dill is interested in the lumber industry and the lumberjack. She is 
a member of the Grand Traverse Historical Society. 


Nellie Beaumont was born in Mason. She was graduated from Mich- 
igan State Normal College, and Albion College. She did graduate work 
at Michigan State University. She taught forty-three years in Michigan 
public schools, fifteen of which she spent in teacher training work for 
Michigan State University. She is now retired. 


At the time of her retirement in the fall of 1945, May L. Benjamin 
was head of the English department in the South Intermediate School 
of Saginaw and taught ninth grade English. She received her bachelor’s 
degree from Eastern Michigan College and attended summer sessions 
at the University of California, Rochester University, and Columbia Uni- 
versity. In 1930 she visited ten countries in Europe and attended the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau. She is a member of the Saginaw Read- 
ing Club, University Women, and the Iota chapter of the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society, of which she was president from 1942 to 1945. She is 
also an active member of the Michigan Avenue Baptist Church of Sag- 
inaw. 


Muriel Covert has a bachelor of science degree from Eastern Michigan 
College. She is a certified teacher in special education. For the past 
fifteen years, Miss Covert has taught the mentally retarded in the Lan- 
sing public schools. 


Hilda C. Dehn is an elementary teacher at MacGregor Intermediate 
School, Bay City. She earned her A.B. and M.A. degrees at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in foreign languages and education. She served two 
years in the Army Air Force in Florida. She has visited all forty-eight 
states, and Alaska, Canada, Mexico, Hawaii, the Philippines, Europe, and 
the Orient. Miss Dehn is a member of the Michigan Educational Asso- 
ciation, American Childhood Education International, National Educa- 
tional Association, Bay City Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
National Travel Club, and the Iota Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma. 
She was selected by the army as a representative of Bay City to teach 
in Japan during 1954-55. 


Miss Harriet K. Foley was graduated from the Alpena high school. 
She received the bachelor of arts degree from the University of Michigan 
in 1928 and the master of arts degree from the University of Southern 
California in 1939. At present she teaches three classes in English and 
heads that department in the Alpena high school. She also serves as girls’ 
counselor. 
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Miss Fredericka B. Gillette is a retired librarian who was associated 
with the library of the University of Michigan for many years. 


Miss Lela Duff taught English at the University High School, Ann 
Arbor, for thirty-five years, retiring in 1952. She received both her 
bachelor of arts and master of arts degrees from the University of Mich- 
igan. 


Hazel Hampton Mellon, who writes of her mother, Grace Clark Hamp- 
ton, was born in Eaton County. She attended rural schools and was 
graduated from the Charlotte High School. She is a graduate of Eastern 
Michigan College. She received her A.B. degree from Olivet College 
and did graduate work at the University of California and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. She has taught in the Jackson city schools since 1927. 


Miss Margaret L. Meyn has been a teacher of speech and drama in 
high schools for the past twenty-five years. She has been an instructor 
in the Benton Harbor High School for the past fifteen years, and is 
regional director of southwestern Michigan for the National Thespian 
Dramatic Honor Society. She has contributed many theatre articles for 
the magazine, Dramatics. 


Mrs. Vivian Lyon Moore is a graduate of Hillsdale College and the 
University of Michigan. She did graduate work at the University of Chi- 
cago, the University of Iowa, and St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame. She 
wrote the First Hundred Years of Hillsdale College, a centennial history 
published by the Ann Arbor Press in 1944. 


Dona Wiseman received her training at Eastern Michigan College. 
Her training continued when she began teaching at Inkster with Edith 
Wellever as her helping teacher. After twelve and a half years spent 
in Wayne County schools, Miss Wiseman is now teaching at the Hanne- 
man school in Detroit. Her experience has ranged from the teaching 
of third graders to the principalship of a high school. 


Abraham Feldman, former curator of the Dearborn Historical Museum, 
is a graduate of the University of Mexico and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. His article is an outgrowth of his interest in local history. 
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The Historical Society of Michigan is an organization 
maintained and managed by Michigan citizens who are 
interested in the history of their state. It includes teachers, 
business men, professional people, and others who write 
history, study history, or just enjoy reading history. Its 
purpose is to encourage historical research and publication 
and to foster local historical societies throughout the state. 
Membership dues to individuals, libraries, and institutions 
are $5.00 per year. Michigan History is sent to each 
member. 

The Michigan Historical Commission is an official state 
body, consisting of six members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. It was first established by an act of the legislature 
in 1913. The Commission is custodian of the state’s 
archives; it compiles, edits, and publishes Michigan mate- 
rials; and seeks to cultivate, through the Historical Society 
of Michigan and other groups, a continuing interest in the 
history of Michigan from the early times to the present. 

Michigan History is a quarterly journal containing arti- 
cles by qualified writers on Michigan subjects, reviews of 
books related to Michigan and its past and, news of his- 
torical activities in the state. Contributions are invited. 
Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor, Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing 13, Michigan. 

The Commission maintains at Lansing the Michigan 
Historical Museum, a rich storehouse of artifacts and 
documents related to the history of the state. 

Among the activities of the Commission and the Society 
are the following: an annual meeting is held each year in 
the fall, at which tours and talks on Michiganiana are 
enjoyed; books and pamphlets are published from time to 
time; a conference on the teaching of Michigan materials 
is held annually; historical celebrations are encouraged in 
various parts of the state; a program of marking historical 
places is sponsored; guidance is provided to local govern- 
mental and state agencies on the destruction of useless 
records and the preservation of records having historical 
value. 





